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Potes. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE 
TREASURY. No. VIL. 
The following is a selection from a very curious 
set of correspondence among the Treasury Papers 
relative to Cossum Hoja, the Tripoli Ambassador, 


who was resident in this country about the year | 
| sake of me and dont let me starfe and Sir whan it Lise in 
| my power i hope i shall make you amends for all favers 


1728. Most of the documents are in the native 
language, but some of them are accompanied by 
translations or summaries, and it is from these 
that I am enabled to string together a few stray 
notes worthy of preservation. 

The first is thus entitled : — 

“ An abstract of Muley Abdrahamans Letter, The Em- 
_— of Morocco’s Cousen To the Right Honourable the 

rds of his Maj Treasury from Portsmouth July 21. 
1729 from the Arabic 

“Thanks be to God alone, And praise to your Excel- 
lencies, our Acknowledgements are due for all the favors 
received by us, for we were never supported by the Tri- 
poly Ambassad" nor acquainted with any kindness from 
him but your goodness in subsisting us and desire leave 
to acquaint you that M' Jones has behaved himself to- 
wards us as deserveing your Favor and Peace. 

“ At y® top is his Name & title” 

We then have this certificate : — 

“This is to certifie whom it may concerne That Mr 
Jezreel Jones laid an account before Cossum Hoja the 
Tripoly Amb together with a Rect of Thirty six pound 
for Coach-hire and Attendance paid to William Lunn, 
being for two months for coaches & six, Coaches & 4, and 
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Coaches and two horses from the 14 of Septembr to the 
14 of November 1728 being for two months after the 
said Ambassadore had his Audience of Their Majestys at 
Windsor, which said account was certified by Sent Ben- 
gota The Ambassad™ Secretary to the truth of which we 
his Secretary also Wittness in this paper the other paper 
haveing been oyled through accident 
“W™ Luxn” 

The Mr. Jones mentioned in this certificate re- 
sided near the “ Swan and Sugar Loaf,” in Fetter 
Lane, Holborn ; and while dwelling there, he be- 
came the recipient of the following very amusing 
letter. The original is in Arabic, but a transla- 
tion is given : — 

* Joun ye 28. 
“ Sm 

“this with my humbell Sarvis to you and I hartley 
beg parden for not wrighting suner to you But binge for 
teg in my joney i hope your goodness will excues itt. i 
was three days one the Roode and everie things so dear i 
was oblege to be as good husband as i Could to make my 
money old out Sir the is to a Quant you that Cosan 
moger is gon the same day as i com to portsmouth and 
what to due i cant tell so sir i beg your adwise and Lett 
me know what you think i was at Sir Charls wagers and 
he says whan a ship got out i shall go But he cant tell 
whan he Luck vary cold one me for Sir Charles sad i had 
no Letter from the King and Sir to Live at portsmouth 
and no money it wont due i have no money for to by my 
wife and chilldren breed and the Black Crise to think that 
our forting should be so hard that wee cant git in our 
Contry and haveing no friends in Engleand to stand by 
us to git us thare Siri shall be oblege to you if you will 
be so kind to send to the King of Barbrey for to git me 
home and wright to him for to send me some money to 
come Siri shall think myself vary much oblege to you 
as long as i life and haveing no friend But you and you 
wife to stand by me wich i hope you will to helpe me out 
or elce i must be starfd and my famlely and Lie in the 
Street Sir i have but a vary Lettell to Life one But what 
the pepell pleecs to Lett me have thay not no my poore 
condison Lett me have it so pray Sir bis so kind as to 
lett me no what you think of it and send me some money 
to by my Chilldren Breed for god sake if it hent for the 


that you and you wife as done for me for you and your 
wife as bin more Lick a farther and mother to me then 
any thing elce and i shall acknowligs it as Long as i Life 
to all friends on earth pray Sir let me hear from you as 
sune as you recived for i have not won farding of money 
Sir this with my humbell Sarvis to your dear Self and 
Lickwise to your wife and i hope this will find you and 
your wife in good health and your chilldren pray our 
Sarvis to M™ Evens all from your hombell Sarvint to 
Command tell death Mule Harmond. 

“ Sneill and Alley give thar Love to Madam and you 
Sir and Mosse give his Love to you.” 


It would appear that very shortly after the 
date of this letter, pecuniary relief was afforded to 
Muley Abdrahaman (most probably at the hands 


of the Treasury) in order to enable him to return 
| to his native country: for there is a receipt, dated 


the 19th July, 1729, for 18s. for brandy and rum 


| to carry on board; and the next day his “ wash- 


ing bill” was paid, as is testified by this receipt : — 
“ Cloths washt for Muley Abdrahaman Shreef his black 
woman 2 children a nurse & a servant at severall times 
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since they came to Portsm® and for soap &c and for the 
Nurse & Servants Living from the third instant. And 
for washing their Wollen Clothes and other things &c 
ammounting to nineteen shillings & eightpence More for 
washing since four shillings & fore pence in all fore and 
twenty shillins.” 


This receipt is signed by Hannah Vine, Ports- 


mouth, July 20, 1729. The following day 7/. 18s. | 


more was paid to Abdrahaman Shreif “for his 
necessarys and to suply his necessitys in his 
voyage.” 

The last document is a summary of a letter, the 
original of which is in Arabic, thus: 


“ This Letter came from Portsmouth to Abdrahhaman | 


Shreif from Mustafa Shreif the Tripoly Amb" Cousen de- 
sireing him to come away soon & not to trifle away his 
time as haveing been long enough in Christendome he 
writes also to me in this Letter thanking me as also the 
rest of their Friends for the Favors & kinde usage they 


received all of them from me and desires me to send him | 


for else he will loiter & spend his mony & his time to his 
ruin when he had read this Letter he sent it to me y* 
234 of June 1729 & told me as soon as he saw me yt he 
would not goe to Portsmouth for he knew y* the amb 


intended to poison him; This jealousie was hightened by | 


the nurse whose name is Moore who pretends to cast 
coffee grounds for him in whose confidence he puts his 
main belief; & will depend upon her as if she were his 


godess; he is so deep in love with her, that he frequently | 
threatens ye black woman he will kill her to make Moore | 


his wife, & have white children.” 
WittuM Hewyry Harr. 
Folkestone House, 
Roupell Park, Streatham. 


A HERALD’'S NOTE-BOOK. 
Out of the olla podrida of a herald’s work book 


(1648—1666) many a little bit of information may | 


be gleaned, many an elsewhere unrecorded fact be 
established, or even random readings for the mil- 
lion may be culled. In exemplification I give you, 
hap-hazard, a few which I recently stumbled 
upon : — 

“ Lo. Protector Cromwell’s Motto, Pax queritur bello. 

“ Arms of Col. Rowe (the Regicide) of Darlston, in the 
parish of Hackney, impaled with those of his wife: She 
was the dadr of Hodges of Bristow, ob. 18 Sept. 
1650, and was buried at Hackney. 





' 
“ Mr. —— Wallinges of Grey’s Inn, kild with a fall from | 


his horse, and bur’ at S*. Andrew's, Holborne, 29 July, 
1651. 

“Memorandum. Ethelbert Unett runn away on fryda 
morning at five a clock, being the 14 day of May, 1652, 
and listed himselfe for the service of Ireland. 

“ Work done for the funeral of S". John Danvers, whose 
body was conveyed from his house at Chelsey (26 April, 
being Thursday, 1655) to be buryed at Dantesey in Com. 
Wilts.” 

After entering an impaled coat of arms for a 
Mrs. Stringer, of Fulwood’s Rents, bur* at Se- 
pulchres, 23 May, 1656, he makes the following 
conscientious addition: “ by a hatchment of their 
own, I believe both false.” 

“Sir Tho, (Alderman) Vyner, being troubled with a 
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fistula in his thigh, his phisician advised him to weare a 
| hares foott in his pocket, for that would cure it. Soe he 
| took two hares feete and tyed them at the wast band of 

his breeches on each syde within next his shirt. And so 
weareth them to this day, and is never troubled with the 


paine.” 
Here we have his prices for work executed: — 


“ A Pedigree in a booke for the Earle of Strafford, con- 
teining— 


£ s. d. 

1126 scocheons =~ - - - - 28 8 0 

| 2 quire and halfe of pape - - - 012 G 
For binding the booke - - - - © 54 
For the great arms of 8 quarterings - 2 0 0 

3L 0 6 


P4 Jan’. 1664.” 
A bill for work at the funeral of the Lord Pro- 
tector, Nov. 1, 1658, will be not without in- 
terest. 


| £ sd. 
| 6 great Banners at 6"! a peece - - 86 0 0 
| §Sstandars8y“*long - - - - 50 090 
A guidon - 7 - - - - 600 

12 Banner rolls - - - . - 5000 

13 Majesties - - - - - - 39 0 6 

3 large Achievements, 15" p piece - - 45 0 0 

A coate of armes - - - . - 800 

A Target - - o - - - 9 Oe @ 

A sword - - - - - . £¢4 
Spurs - - - - - - - 06 8 
Mantles - - - - - - 210 0 

| Helmet - - - - - 210 0 
| Creast - 7 - - - - - 10 0 
A great creast at the feete - - - 210 0 

| 2 carved lyons guilt - - - - 600 
4 pendants anelllong - a - - 600 

for painting 2 dragons carved - - 100 

16 crownes guilt - - - - - 200 

| 4sheildscarved - - - - - 600 
for silvering and guilding 4demy lyons- 2 0 0 

| for guilding 4 uprights - - - - 14600 
| 12 sattyn scocheons - - - - 60 0 
| 24 dozen of Taffety sco: - - - 144 0 0 
| 82 dosen of Buck: - - - - 7416 0 
nea 
485 2 0 

Iruvurict. 





THE POONANGS, A NATION WITH TAILS. 


In the Bijblad to the Vereeniging Christelijke 
Stemmen for September, 1860, occurs a description 
of the different nations inhabiting Borneo. And 
| on p. 243. of the Bijblad aforesaid, I find a notice 
respecting the tribe of the Poonangs, which, on 
account of the singular peculiarity to which the 
author refers; I think too remarkable for oblivion. 
The article is inserted in a serious periodical, and 
I have no reason whatever to doubt of its veracity. 
It relates as follows: — 

“The Poonangs are very shy, and reside in the most 
interior part of Borneo. And no wonder they are rarely 
met with, for, as soon as they are frightened by the ap- 
pearance of something out of the way, they hide behind 
the trees, and kill every being that comes under bear of 
their blow-pipe. They have a most ugly look. 











L. 
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“In stature and colour they are much the same as the 
Bassaps, but their forehead is more indented, their face 


more prominent, and their mouth excessively wide. | 


They speak a language that has no affinity at all with 
the tongues used by the other tribes, and only consists of 
monosyllabic sounds, But the most remarkable feature 
of all is, that they have tails, like the animals, and which 
are longer in one individual than in the other, whilst 
those of the females are very short and of a softer kind 
than with the males, The common size of this appen- 
dage is between three and five inches. On the whole, 
however, it is hard, stiff, and nearly immovable, which 
makes sitting an impossibility. 

“To remedy this defect, or rather this exuberance, the 
Poonangs always take with them a wooden block, with a 
hole, and use it as a chair, after first having carefully put 
their tail in the perforation. It is said this nation is 
spread all over the inland regions of the isle, though I 
heard the tribe mentioned under another name in the 


Kootee-state. The aborigines of the several dominions | 


all relate the same tale about the Poonangs, and, last 
year, the subjects of the Sultan of Goonong-Taboor had 
the good luck to catch three individuals of the race. Mr. 
van Houtrop, who just then was in the Brouw-province, 
has seen and manipulated them: and after accurate inves- 
tigation he came to the result that their tail was neithera 
sham nor a diseased excrescence. To persuade me, that 
gentleman brought me in contact with several eye-wit- 
nesses, who all testified to the same. And at Macassar, 
where the existence of these tailed natives had been long 
held for a fable, Mr. van Houtrop did all he could to 
prove the truth of his relation. He even promised the 
Sultan his services to exert himself as much as possible 
to catch some Poonangs, and to have them transported, 


dead or alive, to Macassar, from whence they then could | 


be taken to Holland, and examined by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences.” 
Gorillas the Poonangs are not, for this species 
of monkeys inhabits Africa and is tailless. 
J. I. van LEenner. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht, Sept. 24, 1860. 





A REMARKABLE VISION. 


The following curious story may be worth re- 
cording in the pages of “N. & Q. ;” it is copied 
from an old MS. lately lent me by a friend. ‘The 
Rev. ‘Thomas Russell, who appears to have testi- 
fied to the¢ruth of the narrative, was collated to 
the Archdeaconry of Cork in 1725; tradition says 
he was a member of the Bedford family, but how 
connected has not been ascertained (?). He ap- 
pears to have been eldest son of John Russell, 
Gent., of Rutlands in the co. Carlow, born at 
Lisburn, and entered Trin. Coll., Dublin, as a 

nsioner 9 July, 1707, then aged fourteen years. 

eter Browne, Bishop of Cork and Ross, in his 
will dated 22 July, 1735, mentions his cousin 


Jerom Russell, brother to the Archdeacon of | 


Cork. At the bishop’s death Archdeacon Russell 
became possessed of his unpublished sermons and 
other manuscripts : — 


“An account of a woman who lay apparently dead 48 
hours, had Jost the use of her side, and was bedrid 


months before this happened, She was a papist, igno- | 
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rant, illiterate, very rude and obscene in her manner. 
| She was laid out under a table on the floor, when signs 
of life appeared ; means were used to restore her, and 
she called for Thomas Russell, then Archdeacon of Cork 
of the Church of England, a pious man, of universal 
charity. He not being to be immediately found, several 
| other clergymen of that Church were brought, but with- 
out seeing them she had a sense they would not do. In 
some time Thomas Russell came, to whom she related 
what she had seen: that when dead her soul was by 
angels borne thro’ an empty space and set down at the 
gate of a fair city, which she described as if she had 
read St. John’s description of the heavenly New Jeru- 
salem; she attempted to go in, but was told no unclean 
thing could enter there, but she might return to the 
world, and if she lived a life of holiness, she should be 
permitted to return there, and was requited what she had 
and should see? She answered, she was an ignorant wo- 
man and none would believe her. She was bid go to 
Thomas Russell; she said he would not believe her, on 
which there came to her one she had formerly known, 
and had been a fellow-student at College of T. Russell’s, 
and bid her tell him a transaction that no one knew but 
Russell the survivor, and that should be a token to him; 
and as a token for her, the side which she had lost 
the use of should be restored thro’ faith in God and his 
prayers, which accordingly was in a few minutes the case. 
She openly declared against the mass and purgatory; 
said there was but two places, that the priests made the 
people err, that all nations, kindred, and people that 
feared God and worked righteousness were accepted of by 
him. She was asked if she saw God? She answered 
yes. What likeness he had? She said it was not lawful 
to form any likeness of him. She was asked also if she 
saw Jesus? she said yes; and what he was doing, she 
answered, standing at the right hand of God interceding 
for the sins of the people. She saw in heaven several 
she knew, and children by themselves in a place like a 
beautiful flower garden, watered by chrystal rivulets, the 
pebbles of which were brighter than the richest jewells, 
they crowning themselves with the flowers, then coming 
before the throne of God, paying homage, casting down 
their chaplets, then returning to the same employ. She 
was asked, as she was only at the gate, how she could 
see so many things? Her answer was, that it was with 
the eyes of her soul she saw, and not of her body, and 
that they were so strong as to see many miles, or rather 
without measure. Then she was borne by an angel and 
shown hell, where she saw the devil tormenting souls 
and upbraiding them for hearkening to his temptations. 
| She saw many there whom she knew, and her own son 
that was killed by accident at 17 years old. She de- 
clared against purgatory and other priestcrafts so boldly 
that her husband and grown children rose up against her, 
and it was thought would have killed her, but T. Russell 
had her taken out of bed, put her in a sedan, and removed 
her to a lodging where he kept her several weeks at his 
own expense. Many came to see her, she declaring to 
| them what she had seen. Many offered her money, but 
she would take none, saying what she had seen was 
without price, and that if she lived in God's fear she 
should never want. When she was able to go out she 
published what she had seen in all the churches in Corke, 
went to Bandon, Kinsale, Youghal, and doing the like 
became quite changed every way, speaks it may be said 
| with a new tongue; her hair that was quite red changed 
to brown. The Papists met her in some of her travels 
and cruelly beat her, at which she did not show the least 
resentment, but said she looked at it in the love of God; 
for while they were in the spirit they were they could 
not but do such things. When asked if it did not grieve 
her that her husband and children behaved so to her, she 
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said she loved them in God, but was to love nothing out 
of him. She lived several years after this occurence re- 
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ligiously, and no doubt made a good end.— Note. Thomas | 


Russell gave it under his hand that she brought a mes- 
sage from the dead that no one living knew but himself. 
The trath of this narrative was known to many who 
knew the woman before and after this wonderful event. 
The person that wrote the original that this is a copy 
from knew her, had knowledge of her sickness, conversed 
often with her, and asked her many questions; her an- 
swers were as already recited. He also knew T. Russell 
gave her the above certificate.” , 

t. C, 


Cork. 





NOTES FROM AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 
TRICK OF GOVERN- 
ETC. 


FEMALE SOLDIER : 
MENT CONTRACTORS, 

A few days ago I came across some old accounts 
for the year 1756, whose outer covering consisted 
of a piece of a Sheflield newspaper of that date. 
Amongst the paragraphs on the scrap are the 
following : — 

“It is confidently asserted by those who are conver- 
sant in such affairs, that as Admiral Byng is determined 


ADM. BYNG : 
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alike, that they presumed there could be no doubt of 
their appearing about the mark, from their gencral agree- 
ment; and as the interest was common, it was matter of 
little concern which amongst them had the preference, 
However, unluckly for ’em, a person they had no suspi- 
cion of, gave in proposals, which in some articles were no 
less than fifty per cent. cheaper. These of course were 
accepted, and the disappointed confederacy have been en- 
grossing the corn, &c., as much as possible, partly out of 
revenge against this single person, but more, "tis ima- 
gined, to prevent, by his example, others from venturing 
to interfere with them for the future. But the gentleman 
they thus aimed to ruin, had prudently provided for the 
execution of his contract previously to his giving in pro- 
posals; whence, as these honest men’s stock must soon 


| come into the market, and the harvest is in so fair a way, 


it may reasonably be hoped that the poor will soon see as 


| large loaves for their penny as ever they did.—It may 


to die hard, by giving the government the trouble of | 
- 5 5 5 


sending for a great number of witnesses to attend his 
trial, the charge of it will cost one hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

“ Newcastle, August 30. Last week a person was inlisted 
here by one of the Serjeants of Lord Charles Manners’s 
regiment, who after being approved of, &c., was discovered 
to be a woman, and to come from Redwater in Northum- 
berland. She was set at liberty on returning the inlist- 
ing money ; but seemed greatly dissatisfied that she could 
not be allowed to serve his Majesty either in the army or 
navy, having some time before inlisted on board a man- 
of-war.” 

“ Leostoff (in Suffolk), August 30. Yesterday came in 
at the Gateway, the brave Capt. Hackman of the Hazard 
sloop of war, of eight six-pounders, fourteen swivels, and 
66 men; and brought with him a large French privateer 
snow, of eight six-pounders, sixteen swivels, and 90 men. 
They were engaged about three hours; just before she 
struck, they threw overboard four carriage and four 
swivel guns, her boat, and started their water, in hopes 
of escaping. The Hazard had but one man wounded. 
The French lieutenant and several others were wounded, 
and four killed; both their riggings were cut all to pieces, 
and their sails full of holes, neither did their hulls escape 
shot-free. The French had on board a great number of 
tin boxes filled with old iron and large nails. O that we 
had more Hackmans, and such brave fellows as he, whose 
gallant behaviour in this affair have proved them to le 
Englishmen, in doing justice to their country, and infinite 
service on our coast.” 

“ The cause of the extraordinary rise of bread, which 
has remained so long unaccountable, since just before 
there was the greatest appearance of plenty, and a more 
promising crop upon the ground never remembered, is 
said to be at last discovered. The Treasury some time 
ago advertised, that all persons willing to contract for 
supplying the Encampments with flour, forage, &c., might 
send in their proposals. On this occasion, a set of per- 
sons who are always ready to prey upon the publick, and 
like human vultures rejoice at war for the advantage 
they can suck out of it, confederated together, and gave 
in, or caused to be given in, their proposals so much 


| 


| lects his father, who, at hi 


hence be collected how it was possible for a late agent 
victualler to make a fortune of three or four hundred 
thousand pounds in a few years’ time.” 

J. Eastwoop. 





filinor Actes. 

UNINTENTIONAL Puns.—Some years ago, in 
Paris, a tragedy was ruined by one of the above. 
An actor was proceeding with his part, having to 
describe somewhat fully the death of one of the 
characters. He had to use the following words: 
“ sortit de ce monde comme un vieillard en sort.” 

The sound of the last words caught the ear of 
the facetiously disposed of the house, and “ sortit 
de ce monde comme un vieil hareng saure ” be- 
came so much one of the points of the play, that 
it had to be withdrawn. ‘The pathetic allusion to 
an ancient red-herring’s peaceful demise was too 
much for the Parisians. L. H. M. 


IRELAND IN THE LAST CentuRY. — William 
Armstrong, of Killea, near Lloydsboro, in the 
county of Tipperary, told me that he well recol- 
death, had attained 


| the advanced age of eighty-seven years, telling 


him that, in his early days, so sparse was the 
population in the locality in which he resided, 
that it was usual when a death took place in the 
neighbourhood to light a fire at nightfall on the 
nearest eminence, to notify the occurrence to 
those living at a distance, and that their attend- 
ance would be required to convey the corpse to 
the grave. James Butcer. 
19. Northumberland Street, Strand. 


Extract rrom AN O_p Diary. — The following 
is written on one side of a small sheet of paper 
74 X 6 inches ; it appears to be an abstract of the 
current events of the day. I found it lately 


| amongst the papers of a gentleman then (1701) 


much involved in political difficulties : — 
* 16% May, 1701, 

“ The Kentish pet™ have made a create noise here of 
late; and one of them makeing his Escape from the sear- 
gent at Arms, and writeing a scurilous letter to him in 
defeaiance, and the three other who remained being verie 
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— 


unruly in treatening him, the house devided whether they 
should not be sent to the gate-house, and carried it in the 
affirmative, and ordered an address to the King for issue- 
ing his pelamacion for apprehending Culpepper; where- 
upon the said Culpepper, notwithstanding his bravadoes, 
was glad to submitt, and is again in sol. custody. The 
Commons haveing observed that, notwithstanding theire 
former address for reméveing the 4 Lords from the King’s 
Councill and presence for ever, theire names were still 
Extant in the Councill Book, devided and carried it in 
the affirmative that they should make another address 


| 


rompent, les rangs se melent, le garde tombe, écrasé sous 
le nombre, entrainé dans la déroute, entouré d’ennemis. 


| Napoléon se place, l’épée & la main, au milieu d’un carré, 
| et veut périr avec les braves qui combattent encore. 


for backing the former to remove the said Lords, &c. | 


There has beene another address upon accpt of a verie 
scurrilous letter that was sent to the speaker treatening 
him and Mt Hou [ ?] about the said Lords. The Com- 


mons by the said address desire the King to take care of | 


his pson and of the publick. The Commons have resolved 
that 12 battalions be sent out of Ireland to succour the 


Mais les généraux qui sont aupres de lui, l’arrachent a 
la mort, qu’il démande, et qu’il affronte comme un soldat. 
‘La mort ne veut pas de vous,’ lui dit ses grenadiers, 
‘ rétirez-vous.’ ” 

S. 





@ueries. 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY DEGREE. 
In the Life of Bishop Gastrell, a question israised 
as to the privileges annexed to a B.D. degree 


| conferred by the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘That 


Dutch, and that noe new Levies be made in Ireland in | 


the roome of them. The French are verie formidable 
every where, and tho’ they are apparently stronger [than } 
the Germans in Italy, yet the later are resolved to push 
on, tho’ with little prospect of success, for the French 
gaine every weeke one pri: [ ?]} or other to a neutralitie, 
which the Emperor relyed on as an Ally, and in short wee 
must owne that the former are to two many for us in the 
Cabinett: the K. of Spaine has proposed in Councill to 
marry the D. of Savoys.2¢ daughter.” 

R. C, 


Cork. 
Tur Love or “ Money.” — The following piece 


of delicate wit, though familiar perhaps to many 
of your readers, may still retain its freshness for a 


it constituted a qualification for preferment seems 
a decided point; but it is not equally certain that 


| it empowers the party receiving it to wear the 


few: couched in classical language it can scarcely | 


offend, I think, even ears polite : 
“ *Twill not bid “N. & Q.” forget their vow, 
Nor fix a blush upon the fairer brow.” 

The “ Moneys” were an exceedingly attached 
couple, and the fair lady neglected not to gladden 
her lord with the annual tribute of her affection. 
Hearing, on one of these occasions, that an addi- 
tional proof of conjugal unity was on the eve of 
presentation, and that Mrs. Money was about to 
encrease her inéerest, a friend happily remarked— 

“Crescit amor nwami, quantum ipsa pecunia crescit.” 

F. Puw.orr. 


Frencu Version or THE BattLe or WATER- 
100. — The following French version of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo may be interesting and amusing 
to the readers of “N. & Q.” I lately saw it 
printed beneath a coarse engraving of the battle, 
which, with some others of a like kind, adorned 
the walls of a little inn at Tirano in the Valte- 
line : — 

“ Apres avoir battu les Prussiens & Ligny, Napoléon 
rencontra le lendemain matin l’armée Anglaise, dans la 
plaine de Waterloo. Des prodiges de valeur, le rendent 
maitre bient6t de toutes les principales positions enne- 
mies. La bataille est gagnée, si Grouchy se présente. 
Wellington, chassé du plateau de la Haye Sainte, a or- 
donné la retraite, en versant des larmes. ‘Tout & coup, 
Bliicher, qui a devancé Grouchy, vient ranimer le cou- 
rage des Anglais battus, et foudre sur les Francais épuisés 
de huit heures de combat. Le cri fatal de sauve qui peut, 
poussé par des traitres, se fait entendre, les lignes se 


habit of a like degree, taken in either of the Uni- 
versities : because, as Bp. Gastrell contends, the 
Lambeth degree is not conferred with the cere- 
monial of investiture, as is the case in the Univer- 
sities. Now I have before me two examples of 
Lambeth graduates; one wearing the hood of 


| M.A. Oxford, the other M.A. of Cambridge. Is 


this correct? Is each alike correct? Does it 
not infract upon the canon which refers to the 
hoods worn over the surplice of graduates as the 
mark of their degrees in their University? I 
shall feel much obliged if the readers of your 
valuable publication who have studied clerical 
costume, and are competent to say what is, and 
what is not, sanctioned by due authority, would 


| communicate any information they may have ob- 





tained as to the habit legally appurtenant to the 
degrees conferred by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

‘The question, I need not say, has no reference 
to Cambridge ten-years’ men: ‘heir title to the 
black hood of a Non-regent is admitted, though 
the assumption of the M.A. gown (a degree through 
which they never passed) has been frequently 
questioned ; and the full-sleeved Divinity gown, 
a Doctor's undress gown, generally considered the 
only gown they can wear with propriety, and in 
strict accordance with the regulations of their 
adopting Alma Mater. Their exercises for B.D. 
are by statute to be performed in the habit of a 
Non-regent M.A.; but when they are admitted 
B.D., the continued use of the habit permitted for 
the performing of the preparatory exercises ceases. 
Once satisfactorily concluded, the first degree of 
B.D. is conferred, and it is the first possessed by 
the ten years’ graduated divine. Has he then, 
being a B.D. in this mode, a liberty to assume the 
habit of the quasi inferior degree of M.A.? 

M. A. 





Cuarpuarns or Bisnors anp Perrs. — What is 
the precedency of chaplains to lords spiritual and 
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temporal? Amongst themselves their precedency 
is of course that of the lords whom they serve. 

Perhaps some elements for an answer to my 
Query may be found in the three facts that — 

1. Their rank is commonly stated to be above 
that of stipendiary and perpetual curates, but 
below that of dignitaries of the Church. 

2. They, in common with dignitaries and doc- 
tors, wear by old custom a scarf over their gown. 

3. By statute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13. “the brethren 


and sons of all temporal lords” are granted the | 
privileges of pluralities enjoyed by “ the chaplains | 


of a duke or archbishop,” whilst to “ the brethren 
and sons of knights” are conceded the privileges 
allowed to the chaplains of other 'peers and pre- 
lates. CarELLANvs. 


Mepat or Louis XII. —Information is re- | 


quested respecting a medal, apparently struck to 


commemorate the marriage of Louis XII. of | 


France with Anne, Duchess of Brittany, widow of 
Charles VIII. of France? It is of brass, or some 
composition, about five inches in diameter; the 
date, 1499. On the obverse, the head of Louis; 
on the reverse, that of Anne; the field, on which 
the heads are in relief, being powdered with fleurs- 
de-lys. Are these medals common, or is any par- 
Sele interest attached to them ? S.J. L. P. 


Mr. Cowrer WALKER AND THE History or | 


Duniiw.—In the Gent. Mag. for 1799, (Part II. 
r 721.), in a notice of the death of “ Mr. Cowper 
y 


alker, a gentleman who, to all the virtues of a | 


husband and a parent, united universal benevo- 
lence, great equanimity of temper, a sound under- 
standing, a memory remarkably retentive, and a 
mind replete with an infinite variety of useful and 
elegant information,” the following statement 
occurs : — 

“ He had collected materials for, and was gradually 
giving a form to, an Ilistory of the City of Dublin, which, 
had he lived to finish it, would have proved a lasting 
monument to his memory. Ardent in research, and faith- 
ful in narration, he was highly qualified for such an 
undertaking.” 

Can you oblige me with any information regard- 
ing his collections? Are they extant? And have 
they been turned, either in whole or in part, to 
any useful purpose? If extant, where are they 
at present? Mr. Walker, I may add, was the 


father of the well-known author of Historical Me- | 


moirs of the Irish Bards, and other publications. 
Apusa. 


Biurxncporovucnw ac’ “ Borwine-noroven.” — 
“The village derives its name from the peculiar 
phenomena of ebullition in the water of the spring, 
its original appellation having been ‘ Boiling- 
borough.’ ” What reason is there for supposing 
the village does derive its name from the peculiar, 
&c.? In the Dom Boc Lincolniensis (pp.432. 472. 
&c.), the old form of the word “ Bellingeburg” is 


(24 S. X. Ocr. 27. 60, 


| to be found. Sir Joseph Banks is said to have 
made an analysis of the water of the spring. Can 
any of your readers inform me where to find 
statement of it ? D. Gienn, 


Love Battaps anp Sones or Enotanp, — 
Having nearly ready for the press a volume bear. 
ing the above title, may I be permitted to solicit 
your correspondents possessing inedited manu- 
scripts, rare broadsides, &c., to communicate with 

C. J. D. Inciepew? 

North Allerton. 


Lisut.-GeneRaL JAMES Srewart. — Where 
may I find any particulars of Lieut.-General 
James Stewart, who, according to the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1798 (Part I. p. 446.), died at Wil- 
liamstown, near Dublin, on the Ist of May in that 
year? Apnea. 


Mope or coxciupine Letters. — What is the 
comparative force as to formality, friendly feeling, 
&c., of the usual modes of concluding our letters: 
“truly,” “very truly,” and “most truly,” are ob- 
| vious enough — but what of the words, “ truly,” 
| “sincerely,” “ faithfully,” &c., Anp Yours? 


Battie or Tur Borne. — Wanted the name of 
either the author or publisher of a book published 
within the last ten years, viz. A Diary, or Auto- 
| biography, written by an English clergyman who 
accompanied William III. to Ireland in 1690, and 
| gave an original account of the battle of the 
Boyne. I saw it reviewed in one of the London 
weekly papers with extracts, but neglected to 
note the name. Joun Hemrrtoy, 


Srainep Grass,—TI have lately seen in Ban- 
well Church some curious medallions of old stained 
glass; one set of four containing events in the 
history of Tobias, another of six which I cannot 
make out; many others which were in the rood- 
screen, but within the last twelve or twenty years 
| have been removed into different windows in the 
church, “ because the people in the chancel could 
not hear the minister.” If any of your readers 
would give me an account of all these medallions, 
as to the subject and age, &c., I shall feel greatly 
obliged. Norsa. 


“ By tHe Exvevens !"— Diggory, in She Stoops 
to Conquer, and the Bailiff’s Follower in The 
Goodnatured Man, swear “ By the Elevens!” I 
| have not met with the oath elsewhere. What is 


its meaning ? E. 


Consure: Insure. — Of these radically related 
words, the former is well known (when accented 
on the second, syllable) in the sense of beseech, 

| entreat earnestly ; also, when the accent is trans- 
ferred to the first syllable, in the sense of playing 
| hocus-pocus, “ raising spirits,” &c. But the latter 
| word, nowadays at least, is recognised only with 
the force of hurt or damage attaching to its usage, 
‘ 
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would seem, however, that some of our authors | that borne by the elder branch of the family at 
in days of yore adopted injiire as well as conjiwre Dodmaston, who have the chevron arg. and the 
in that other sense of earnestly inviting. Of this wings more elevated.) 

an example lately came into “N. & Q.,” where, 2nd. Arg., a cross molinée sable, surrounded by 
I think, a not very old author employs the | a border engrailed vert. (This may perhaps be 
word obviously in the last-named sense. One | az., as the colours have been altered by time so 
could more aptly conceive how the “conjiiring of | that it is impossible to distinguish between the 
a spirit to appear” by degrees became vocally | greens and blues.) 

corrupted (?) into “conjuring up a spirit” or I suppose this is for Upton of Upton, though 
other marvel, than tell how injiire, with accent | the Uptons now omit the border. 


and not as importing request or stimulus. It | Wolrich of Cowling, though it differs slightly from 


moved from last to first syllable, lost entirely its 3rd. Arg., a lion ramp. sa., armed and langued 
intensive sense of entreaty, and retained only its | gu. on a chief of the 2nd fretty of the Ist. 

hurtful meaning. What is the fitting solution of 4th. This seems to have been party per pale, 
this ease ? S. C. Freeman. | barry of 6 or and arg. counterchanged ; but several 


| of the divisions are red, in consequence probably 
| of the colours, which had been painted over a red 
ground, having been rubbed off. 
5th. Arg., a cross flory sa. 
6th. Ist and 4th paly of 6 or and gu., 2nd and 
3rd erm. (These are the arms of Knightley, but 
I cannot trace the descent.) 
7th. Sa.,a fret or. (This seems to be Maltra- 


Attrort.—In or near the Low Peak in Derby- 
shire is a whole district called Allport, or Alport, 
and the Ordnance Map mentions Allport Castle, 
Alport Low, Alport Moor, river Alport, Alport 
Dale, Alport Castle's Farm, Alport Bridge, Alport 
Tower, and Alport Edge. Can any correspondent 
give the origin of the name, and whether any 
voor of the name is, or was, connected with the vers, and probably comes through the same heiress 
ocality ? W. A. Lerauron. as the) 

Shrewsbury. 8th. Or, achev. gu. (The Staffords of Suth- 

Norse, Derivation or. — This is a contraction | wick bore this coat quartered with Maltravers, 
of the old word nourice, Fr. nourrice, Latin nutrio, | but I cannot trace the descent from them to the 
Inourish. From the Greek veérepos has been de- | Wolriches.) 


rived vewrepifw, in the sense of bringing up the | 9th. Or, a cross flory sa. 
young, which would give us vewrepiew; from its | 10th. Gu., a cross erm. 
contracted future, vewrepia, we get by an easy llth. Vert. or az. a chev. between 3 mullets or. 
transition the Latin nufrio. But the Greek verb 12th. Arg. ona bend sa., 3 cinquefoils of the Ist. 
is never, I believe, used with this signification, I find the Wolriches had previously married 


its strict meaning being to innovate. I shall be | heiresses of the families of Moyning, Cullinge of 
glad if some of your Grecians would inform me Wickombroke, Rowley of Staff, Dodmaston of 
of any example of the earlier signification. The | Dodmaston, and Upton of Upton; but I am unable 
Roman goddess Fortuna figured in ancient Ita- | to identify the several arms as given above, or to 


lian mythology as Nursia. Does there exist any | trace the descent. INVESTIGATOR. 
——— Sympathy + erg sc ——s Sir Henry Haverocx. — Can any surviv- 
Tae, SS CHS GBS Cur mae F Boo old ing friend of the gallant Havelock inform me 
meee! - *HILLOTT. whether during the earlier period of his career in 
Portrarr. —At the Mansion House, Ulles- | India, or at any time afterwards, he was generally 


thorpe, co. Leicester, was formerly, and may be known among his brother officers by the sobriquet 
yet, a picture thus described: a man with a band “Napoleon?” I am aware that this name was 
on, a book in his hand, on which is written “Jer- usually given him by the Commander-in-Chief 
sey,” and this motto, “ Impavidus vita fata sequor.” under whom he served in the Burmese war, the 
Whose portrait is this? I imagine some pel late Sir Archibald Campbell. I may add, that in 
historian. ABRACADABRA. | % Volume printed at Serampore, and which I have 
; ’ seen, entitled, as nearly as I can recollect, A Nar. 

_ Worricu Arms. —I have seen in the posses- | ;atine of the Campaign in Burmah under Sir Archi- 
sion of one of his descendants a painting of the | paid Campbell, Bart., just beneath the name of 
arms of Charles Wolrich of Cowling, Suffolk, the author, Henry Havelock, Lieutenant, &c., on 
which was probably made during his lifetime: je title-page there is in pencil the word “ Napo- 
certainly between the years 1618 and 1650. The Jeon” in the handwriting either of Sir Archibald 
quarterings are as follows, and I should like to Campbell, or of his gallant and lamented son the 


know to what families the various coats belonged, | 3: y 
yewrey ; >| late Sir John Campbell. Rona. 
and how the Wolriches derived from them: — E 
Ist. Az., a chevron crm. between 3 swans, with | Mrs. Coorrr.—The Muses’ Library (1737)» 


wings slightly elevated arg. (This is no doubt for | without author's name on the title-page, but by 
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the Preface the production of E. Cooper, has been 
erroneously ascribed as the compilation of W. 
Oldys. Very little appears to be known of this 
literary lady, who would seem to have been a per- 
sonal friend of Oldys, and might have derived 
some assistance from him, as she is often alluded 
to in his Diary as borrowing his books. In this 
said Diary she is called Mrs. Eliza Cooper; in 
Baker’s Biographia, Mrs. Elizabeth C., wherein 
she is mentioned as the widow of one Cooper, an 
auctioneer, and the authoress of two plays (in 
addition to the Muses’ Library), viz. The Rival 
Widows, 8vo., 1735, and The Nobleman, 1736 (not 
printed). 

The Censura Literaria, followed by Nichols's 


Lit. Anec., baptizes her Mrs. Mary Cooper, book- | 


seller and publisher of Paternoster Row. They 
all agree in the date of her death, viz. Aug. 5, 
176). If this last be correct, it is probable that 
she was the wife of Thomas Cooper, a bookseller 
of Paternoster Row, who might also have been an 
auctioneer, Perhaps some of your correspondents 
may be enabled to clear up these discrepancies, 
and point to some other of her productions. 
IrwuRIEL. 


Wirriam Otpiswortu.—Can any one refer 
me to biographical particulars of this writer, in 
addition to those given in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes ? Ue was attached to the abdicated 


royal family, and was present at the battle of 


Preston. He died on Sept. 15, 1734. Is anything 
known of his MS. memorandum book, noticed by 


William Oldys ” J. YEowsE xt. 





Queries with Answers. 


Enocuisn Transtation or Terence.—In the 
Catalogue of MSS. in the British Museum (Ays- 
cough’s), I find an English translation (No. 
1145-3.) of “The Phormio” of Terence, having 
the date 1674, by Humphrey (Runt? or Rant). 
Any account of the author will oblige 


{1I. Rant must have been an oddity with a mania for 
scrawling his name in a MS. of which he was probably 
only the possessor. At the commencement, containing 
medical recipes, deeply indented with a stylus and 
yellow ochre, is the inscription “Humphry Rant,” with 
the date mpc.Lxxi1. strangely reversed. The same 
occurs before the “ Phormio,” with a rude representation 
of aduck. At p. 37. his name, “H. Rant,” is signed in 


ink to some music adapted for the flageolet. ] 


How are rou orr ror soap? — Having ob- 


Sor soap?” 
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mind ;” but it is a pleasure to think that those 
who lived before us, though they sometimes em- 
ployed homely language, did not often talk non- 
sense. Joun Saxon, 


We doubt whether this saying is of very ancient date; 
and it now comes into use under so great a variety of cir- 
cumstances that we find a difficulty in assigning to it any 
one primary meaning, to which may be referred all its 
present applications. Sometimes, in fact, it seems to be 
merely a form of inquiry respecting a friend’s well-being 
or health. “Good morning, Fred. How are you off for 
soap?” i. e. “Good morning, Fred. How d’ye do?” or 
“Good morning, Fred. How are you getting on?” 

A friend informs us that some twenty years ago he 
heard the phrase on board a British 74; and he is in- 
clined to think that one of its earliest uses, perhaps its 
origin, may have been nautical. The ship in question 
had been lying so long in port that, to use a saying then 
common in the navy, she was in imminent danger of 
“grounding on her beef-bones.” At length the captain 
received sailing orders; which agreeable fact he made 
known to the first lieutenant. The first lieutenant had 
his own way of communicating the pleasing intelligence 
to his brother officers, and waited till dinner-time. Dur- 
ing dinner, singling out one of them who sat at the other 
end of the table, he thus addressed him: “Mr. —— 
happy to take a glass of wine with you. How are you off 
Instantly knives and forks ceased to perform 
their office, all eyes were directed towards the speaker; 
and even to our friend, holding as he did the position of a 
landsman, it very soon became an obvious fact that the 
inquiry, “ How are you off for soap?” was both intended 
and taken as an intimation that orders had arrived for the 
ship to sail. How are you off for such articles as you will 
want at sea? Make your purchases at once. 

But why, in particular, soap? Why not any other 
article needed on a voyage? Why not “ How are you off 
for sea-stores” generally? Without wishing to carry re- 
finement too far, we would submit that, so far as soap is 
concerned, the question, to borrow a term from our cor- 
respondent, had a kind of specialty. It is well known 
that sometimes on a sea voyage fresh water becomes so 


| searce, that none but salt water can be had for washing 


and shaving purposes; and also that with salt water it 


| is only one particular quality of soap that will /ather, 


t. INGLIs. | 


served that the explanations of vernacular English | 


contained in the pages of “N. & Q.” often bring 
to light a meaning and a specialty in familiar and, 


as some may deem them, trivial sayings, I venture | 
to ask what may be the precise signification and 
true origin of the inquiry, “ How are you off for | 


soap?” “All things are trivial to the trivial 


Hence, on the prospect of a three months’ cruise, the ex- 
pediency of providing such soap; at least if one wishes to 
keep a clean chin, and to shave without scarification. 
And hence, on the arrival of sailing orders, the seasonable- 
ness and peculiar import of the inquiry, “ How are you off 
for soap? ”} 


Monument In Sevenoaks Cuurca.—A marble 
monument, with the following inscription and 
coats of arms, is fixed against the S.E. wall of the 
interior of Sevenoaks church. I should be glad 
to have some farther information about the lady 
which it commemorates : — 


“ Posteritati sacrum 
et 
Pix memorie , 
Domine Margerie Clerke ex antiqua Fordorum familia 
oriunde in parechia de Wrootham, cujus corpus (spe re- 
surgendi) sub hoc marmore juxta in sepulcro inhumatur; 
que quidem vivens moriensque fuit conjux dilecta Thome 
Scott, gen. et stirpis de Congerherst in parechia de 
Hawkhurst hujus ejusdem cum priore comitatus, ex qua 
(liberis 5 susceptis, Thoma, Nicholao, Richardo, Georgio, 
Edmundo, filiabusque duabus Gracia et Anna) filiorum 
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—— 


alter Georgius, cives London: ac Assistens hujus ipsius 
pareechize novissimum hoc parentale officiose pietatis, 
superstitis et memorize debit sepulcrum et monumentum 
jam tan lem poni curavit, simulque juxta quam (si Deo 
visum) mortales etiam suas et posteriorum exuvias hu- 
mandas designavit.” 


The Latin of the latter part is confused, but I 

ive it verbatim. 

Close to this, and apparently connected with it, 
is a wooden tablet, on which are painted these 
lines : — 

“ Heere lies her dust whome second loue 
Neuer could to mariage moue, 
But did so longe a widdow tarric 
Til that Christ her soule did marrie. 
Thusse I cannot saye she’s dead, 
But to a heavenly husband wed. 
There blest her soule liues in eternitie 
her uirtues here grauen in the memory 
liue in the loue of her posteritie. 

Transmigrauit An® 1618, ta, 82.” 


I do not see how Dame Margery Clerke could 
have been wife to Thos. Scoét, and to him alone 
Perhaps you can explain this. The arms round 
the marble monument are as follows : — 

At the top— 


Crest: a hawk, or, assailing a dove, arg. 
Arms: quarterly, 1 and 4, arg. a crosslet fitchée sa. 
I, 2 and 3 azure, 3 fishes’ heads or, 2 and 1; a 
crescent (in centre) for difference. 
Right side — 
Il. a. As above, impaling 
b. Or, on a bend engrailed azure, a cinquefoil or. 


Ill. a. 2 l 


.on a bend engrailed gules, a crescent or, 
’ 









lupaiung 
b. No, I. 
IV. Arg. ona fess cu., 2 martlets of the lst between 
5 martlets of the 2nd. 
Left side — 
V. a. No. I. impaling 
b. Sable on a fess or 3 bezanis of the Ist between 
3 lions’ heads erased or. 
VI. a. Arg. on a bend engrailed gules, a crescent, 
impaling 
b. Arg. (7) on a fess, gules, a fleur-de-lis between 
2 crescents or, between 2 lions passant, sable. 
VII. a. Sa. a bend or, between 2 arms, vested arg., im- 
paling 
bh. No, 1. 
C, J. Roprnson. 
[The Clarkes were a family of Forde in Wrotham, co. 
Kent, and this Margery appears in the pedigree as the 
daughter of . . . . Clarke of Forde, and to have married 
Thomas Scott, second son of the Scotts of Halden. The 
numbers J. are the armorial bearings of Scott. LI. are 
Scott impaling Clarke. It is evident that the inscription 
is so worded as to show the lady’s maiden name. Is our 
correspondent correct in entitling her Dame Margery 
Clarke ?] 





Carry, Governor or Gurrnszy. — About 
three years since, in looking over some old books 
in a friend’s library, I saw a paragraph to this 
effect, that a Carey (I forget his Christian name) 
had been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Island of “Garnsey” in the reign of Queen Eliza- 


“ 
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beth. I cannot at all recollect where I saw this, 
so that I cannot refer to it again, but perhaps 
some of your correspondents can throw some 
light on the subject, and also inform me whether 
the family of Carey, at present so numerous in 
Guernsey, is in any way connected with the go- 
vernor in question ? C. M. F. 

Our correspondent must be in error. The nearest ap- 
proximation to the name among the governors is that of 
Lord Geo. Carew, but he appears not to have been ap- 
pointed until 1510; neither is there a bailiff of that name 
at the period. But as in 1588 there was one Peter Carey, 
and in 1603 one Nicholas Carey, both jurats of the island, 
it is probable the mistake has thus arisen Both of 
these last-named gentlemen belonged to the family of 
Careys at present seated in the island, who, we believe, 
are allicd to the Careys of Cockington, co, Devon.) 


ALEXANDER’s “Jutivs Casar.” — Would one 
of your readers, fortunate enough to possess a 
copy of Alexander's Julius Cesar, 1604, kindly 
inform me whether its author is entitled “ Gen- 
tleman of the Prince’s Privie Chamber” on the 
title-page ? E. H. K. 

[It is not certain, although stated by Lowndes, that 
Julius Ceasar was published so early as 1604. It is pro- 
bable that Crasus and Darius first appeared without the 
two other plays, Zhe Alevandrian and Julius Cwsar, 
which appear to have been added in 1607 with the gene- 
ral title “* The Monarchick Tragedic s, NEwLy ENLARGED 
by William Alexander, Gentleman of the Princes priuie 
chamber,” 4to., 1607; whereas, in the titles of his works 
printed in 1604, he is simply styled “ William Alexander 
of Menstrie.” See Bibliotheca Anglo- Poetic a, p. 308. } 


PircrimMace or Grace. — What was the Pil- 
grimage of Grace ? M, W. 


fAn insurrection which broke out in the North, A.p. 
1536, under the nominal command of Robert Aske for the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic religion. See Lingard, 
Sharon Turner, Froude, &c. Among the works proposed 
for publication by the Surtees Society is one (which was 
to have been edited by the late Cuthbert Sharp) entitled 
Annals of the Pilgrimage of Grace. ] 





Replies. 
SEPARATION OF THE SEXES IN CHURCHES. 
(2™ S. x. 195.) 

The Query put by your correspondent F’. S. A., 
as to whether the custom of separating the sexes 
in church be of Genevan origin, may I think be 
safely answered in the negative, — it having existed 
centuries before the Genevan system had been 
heard of. 

Cardinal Bona (De Rebus Liturgices), in de- 
scribing the different parts of the early Christian 
churches, and the several uses to which they were 
applied, states : — 

“ After the Narthex, follows the Naos, the nave or 
body of the building; which was divided into different 
portions by partitions, or wooden balustrades, the lowe: 
part of which was appropriated to the Penitents of the 
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third order, next to whom were placed the faithful gene- 
rally, divided according to their sexes and rank: for the 
men were separated from the females, and the virgins 
from the married women.” 

That the practice of separating the sexes in 
church existed from the earliest times the learned 
Cardinal proceeds to prove on the authority of 
Philon, the Apostolical Constitutions, S. Augus- 
tine, S. Cyril of Jerusalem, &c. 

Origen (Tract 26. in Matth.) shows that a sepa- 
ration also existed among the different classes of 
females, and that the virgins were divided from 
the married women : — 

“ Tradition,” he says, “teaches us, that a certain place 
should be assigned in the church where the virgins may 
remain and pray, the entrance to which should be inter- 
dicted to married women.” 

S. Ambrose (ad Virg.) affirms the same thing, 
and adds : — 

** Should you not have recalled the place separated by 
partitions, which you occupied in the church, when noble 
matrons were accustomed in generous rivalship to dispute 
your kisses, looking upon you as both good and holy?” 
Thus showing that the two classes were kept 
distinct. 

And this last quotation leads to another point— 
the kiss of peace—which doubtless had some 
share in causing the separation of the sexes. The 
practice of showing a feeling of peace and good- 
will towards our fellow-creatures by a kiss dates 
from the earliest periods, and is moreover recom- 
mended to the practice of the early Christians by 
the Apostle (Rom. xvi. 16.): “Salutate invicem 
in osculo sancto.” 

It was practised by the members of the early 
Church, when at certain times, and on certain 
occasions, members of the same sex exchanged the 
kiss of peace, which ceremony would necessarily 
require the separation of the sexes ; and the man- 
ner in which, and the reason why, it was per- 
formed, is thus described by S. Augustine (Sermon 
227. al. 83.) : — 


“ Post ipsam dicitur: Pax vobiscum—et osculantur se 


christiani. Pacis signum est—sicut ostendunt labia, 
fiat in conscientia; id est quomodo labia tua ad labia 
fratris tui accedunt, sic cor tuum a corde ejus non recedat.” 

At times the divisions of the sexes was carried 
still farther, —special tribunes being assigned for 
the exclusive use of the females, before whom was 
drawn a curtain which effectually concealed them 
from the view of the men; and S. Basil directed 
that whoever should presume to pass her head 
beyond this veil, during the celebration of Mass, 
should be debarred from the privilege of receiving 
Holy Communion. Nor was the separation of the 
sexes confined only to the period they were within 
the walls of the church. §. Augustine tells us 
that the like practice was observed on their way 
to the sacred building. “The faithful,” he says, 
“are accustomed to proceed to the church with 
modest reserve, each sex separately.” And although 
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modern customs and innovations have caused the 
practice to be generally abandoned in large cities, 
it has never been altogether discontinued, and js 
still observed in many of the smaller bourgs and 
country villages of France. Puimir Puiupsoy, 





CHARACTER OF THE GERMANS. 
(2™ S. x. 224.) 


This satirical question of Bouhours, which M, 
Noel justly calls question qui manque de sens au- 
tant que de politesse, was, it must be remembered, 
asked in 1671, when Germany, whatever it might 
be in theology and the graver literature, was not 
what it has since become in belles lettres. It 
must also be noticed that the question was not 
whether a German could have wit: it was Un 
Allemand peut-il avoir de Tesprit ?—and esprit is as 
hard a word to turn into English as humour to 
turn into French. 

I once saw in the hands of the editor of no 
matter what periodical the. proof sheet of a se- 
rious answer to Bouhours, supported by many 
quotations from German writers. I pointed out 
that every one of the writers quoted was of a later 
date than the question asked by Bouhours. What 
was done with the article I do not know: if it ap- 
peared as written, it would look like a testimony 
to the truth of the insinuation, as in 1671. 

If we look into the dictionary of the French 
Academy, among the senses of the many-sided 
word esprit, I think we find the one intended in 
the quotation, “Il a beaucoup d’esprit, mais il n'a 
point de jugement,” which would probably be the 
antithesis of a German in the mind of Bouhours. 
This quotation follows, as its sense of the word 
esprit, “ La facilité de la conception et la vivacité 
de imagination.” But in truth the word has a 
peculiarly French sense, intended to describe and 
praise the peculiar points of the French talent: 
while at the same time the translation into other 
languages will refer to points which the talents of 
all nations have in common. It means “a facility 
and vivacity united, after the manner in which the 
union is made in France, with as much of the 
more solid as will render them pleasant and re- 
spectable.” If then, as is often implied in France, 
the French have more esprit than other nations, 
there is truth about the assertion; that is, it can- 
not be denied that the French have more than 
other nations of that phase of the common talent 
of mankind which is characteristic of themselves. 
And when the question asked by Bouhours is re-~ 
duced to its first principle, it really means, Can 
any German ever be mistaken for a Frenchman ? 

As another instance of an untranslatable word, 
take the English word learning. There is no French 
word for it: érudition will not do; it is only the 
stuffing which becomes what we call learning under 
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certain conditions of mixture. 
the French dictionaries give science, savoir, étude, 
littérature, belles lettres, not one of which even ap- 
proximates. 

If it were not that his own quotation would 
prevent it, I should suppose that your corre- 
spondent had mistaken a German for a French- 
man. How otherwise could Clavius be turned 
into De Claves ? Christopher Schliissel of Bam- 
berg became Clavius in Latin: De Claves would 
probably have been Clavesius, as Des Cartes be- 
eame Cartesius, and Forbes Forbesius. 
Scaliger himself would have insisted on Clave- 
sanus. The termination ius was so commonly 
added to the name that Clavius would probably 
be Clave, if anything of the kind. Tluet. protests 
against this termination, and asks why Palmer is 
Palmerius, and not Palmerus. He apologises for 
his own Latin name, Huetius, by saying that others 
gave it him when he began to write, and that he 
could not withstand usage. 

Scaliger attacked the geometers because the 
geometers would not admit his quadrature of the 
circle; Clavius was one of his refuters. Before 
this, however, Scaliger had attacked the reformed 
calendar, and Clavius had, shortly after his refu- 
tation of the quadrature, successfully defended his 
own work. Given a man who cannot take one 
beating with good humour, how will he take two ? 
This was the problem which Clayius proposed to 
Sealiger, who solved it and illustrated it by an 
example. A. De Morean. 





“NOUVEAU TESTAMENT PAR LES THEOLO- 
GIENS DE LOUVAIN,” ETC. 
(2"@ S. ix. 307. 513.) 


In addition to the notes which have already ap- 
peared on this very rare volume, may I be allowed 
to add the following, in the hope that through 
the medium of “ N. & Q.” an accurate list, at least 
of those in the public libraries of the kingdom, 
may be registered : — 

On the 8th of May, 1833, and following days, 
Charles Sharpe sold at his sale room in Anglesea 
Street, Dublin, the duplicates from the public 
library founded by Primate Marsh in that city: 
a priced catalogue of the sale is now before me — 
and at No. 268. occurs a copy of this rare volume, 
which was sold for 32/. 10s., but I do not know 
who was the buyer, as the catalogue is only priced. 

The late Rev. Joseph Mendham, in his Literary 
Policy, §c., referring to this curious volume, states 
(Appendix, pp. 357-8.) : — 

“It will be recollected that at the end of 1685, the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked; and the immediately sub- 
sequent period was diligently employed in various methods 
for the reunion of the pretended reformed. And among 
these, with no neglect of the rest, a much esteemed one 
was a duly prepared version of the New Testament. Mr 
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Besides this word, | Butler, by way of contradicting the charge against his 


church as averse to the dissemination of the Scriptures, 
in his Book of the Roman Catholic Church, pp. 183-4, re- 
minds his readers on the authority of Bausset in his Life 
of Bossuet, that at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
fifty thousand copies of a French translation of the New 
Testament were at the recommendation of Bossurr distri- 
buted among the converted Protestants, by Order of Louis 
XIV. They were, his original informs us, the translation 
of Pere Amelotte.” 

In a Supplement to the Literary Policy dated 
six years later (London, 1836,) at p. 34. the au- 
thor adds after the words “ Pére Amelotte” of 
the above quotation : — 


“T greatly doubt the fact. I believe the Bourdeaux 
Testament to have been made and used for such distribu- 
tion, although the others may have been added or substi- 
tuted when detection had produced shame. Sencts, a 
highly respectable refugee, in his Popery an Enemy to 
Scripture, represents one as given to himself, and adds a 
Jesuit attempted to get it from him. There is no way of 
accounting for the copies which have found their way 
into England (and more continue to appear) than by the 
supposition that they were brought by the French Re- 
fugees.” 


Grier, in his Answer to Ward's Errata, pp. xxx. 
Xxxi., mentions the existence of a copy of this 


| Testament as then in the possession of the Bishop 





of Ely, and supplies in a note the title as under:— 

“Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur J. C. tra- 
duit de Latin en Francois par les Théologiens de Louvain ; 
imprimé a Bourdeaux chez Jacques Mongéron. Millan- 
ges, Imprimeur du Roi et du College, 1686, avec appro- 
bation et permission.” 

Before closing these Notes, I would wish to ask 
whether there are in any of the copies preserved 
in the public libraries of either England or Ire- 
land any MS. notes on the fly-leaves, which 
would enable us to trace their former possessors ? 
If so, a favour would be conferred on those who 
feel an interest in the subject, by their transfer to 
the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

Any references to works illustrative of the late 
Rev. Joseph Mendham's opinion, that the edition 
was drawn up on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and distributed among “the pretended 
reformed,” would confer a favour on 

A. Irvrve, Clerk. 


Fivemiletown. 





BISHOP HENSHAW. 
(2™ S. x. 161.) 


Allow me to add a few particulars to Mr. 
Mayor's valuable account, and to ask one or two 
questions relative to the Bishop's family. 

Dallaway (History of West Essex, ii. p. 381.) 
gives a short pedigree of Bishop Henshaw, and 
states that he was descended from the family of 
Henshaw of Henshaw Hall, in the co. of Chester ; 
that his grandfather was William Henshaw of 


| Worth, in the co. of Sussex, and refers for the 
' 
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earlier part of his pedigree to Coll. of Arms, Vin- 
cent MS. 121. 

Burke's Heraldic Illustrations (pl. 134.) gives a 
pedigree of this family, which, like Dallaway’s, 
begins with William Henshaw of Worth. From 
this I find that he was buried with a herald’s 
funeral, and that his ancestors were of Cheshire ; 
and at St. Silvester’s church, in the city of Ches- 
ter (where is it now?), in many places, the arms 
of his ancestors remain. 

In White Kennet’s “ The 


account I read: 


sishop married one of the family of the Rays of 


Rawmars ” (spelt by Burke Rawmere). This was 
Jane, daughter of John May. She died in 1639, 
at which time the Bishop was rector of East- 
Lavant. 

Dallaway makes no mention of any monument 
to the Bishop. 

From his wife's Mr. Bedford, in the Blazon of 
the Episcopacy, gives his arms: Quarterly, first 
and fourth A., a chev. S. between three mallards 
proper: second and third, A., a cross between 
four fleurs-de-lys S. 

Burke gives: A., a chev. S. between three 
heronshaw, 8. And I have somewhere seen them 
described as moorhens. Which is right ? 

Will any correspondent help me to trace the 
connexion between the good bishop's family and 
its parent stem, the Henshaws of Henshaw ? 

There are pedigrees of the Bishop’s branch in 
the Harl. MSS., but I fear they will not give 
much help ; and not being in town, I cannot refer 
to them. 

Those of the Cheshire branch in Harl. MSS. 
1424. 1505. and 1535., I -have referred to. (In 
one of them the name is written “ Saxonice Old- 
haugh.”) See also Ormerod’s fZistory of Cheshire, 
vol. iii. p- 362. 

Burke and Ormerod make both families extinct 
in male line. Is this the case? The name is, I 
believe, still common in Cheshire. 

What is the meaning of the name? and what is 
a heron-haw (haw old word for black ?) ? 


G, W. M. 


JOUN A L 
(2% S, x. 2 


The answers to Mr. Creswetw’s questions may 
be given without hesitation. John a Lasco, the 
Reformer, did not come to England before Sept. 
1548 (Zurich Letters, iii. 187.); and John Las- 
kow, warder of Sherwood Forest in 35 Hen. VIII. 
(1543), was certainly a distinct person. The 
Reformer was a nobleman of high rank in Poland ; 
the Laskows, or Lascoes, according to Mr, Cres- 
WELL’s own showing, were men of Nottincham- 
shire. 

I happen, however, to have met with a remark- 
able passage in a news-letter of the reign of Eliza- 


ASCO. 


10.) 
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beth: in which the descent of Albertus Laski, 
a Polish nobleman then visiting England, is traced 
to the Laskies or Lacies of England. It is as fol. 


lows: 


“ There is arrived here a nobleman of great calling and 
lue out of Polonia, only of affection and duty to se 
and reverence her Majestie; who is greatly honoured by 
her said Majestie and council for the singular perfection 
both of body and mind in the said nobleman; beside that 
he is of great quality and state. His name is Albertus 
Laskye, count palatine of Sidriack in Polonia, and lord 
of many other great signories in that kingdom. He de- 
rives himself lineally from the great Laskie of England, 





sometime earl of Lincoln, Ulster, and made lord of Pom- 
fret, Blackburnshire, and Halton in the time of King 
Henry the Third. Whereof ye may hear more here- 


after.” 
The news-letter has no date, and I have not 
ascertained when it was written. ‘The other sub- 
jects that it mentions are: 1. Mounsieur being 
still at Dunkirk, having recovered from his late 
sickness, but not restored to his sovers ignty of the 
Low Countries as yet; 2. The Prince of Parma 
gathering his forces at Tournay ; whilst part of 
his army is marched towards Cologne to assist the 
new-elect d Bishop of Liege ; 3. Duke Casimir 
made General by the Princes of Germany, to op- 
pose the said Bishop of Liege ; 4. Don Anth my 
at Dieppe, with small hope to recover his king- 
dom by help of the French; and other 
matters. The will abundantly settle its 
date on comparion with continental history, and 
I am inclined to think that few news-letters of so 
early a date have been preserved. On this 
tion also information will oblige me 


Joux Goven Nicnors 
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ST. THOMAS CANTELUPE, 


(2™ S. ix. 77. 151. 171.5 x. 254.) 


Snugly nestled in a pretty little valley, about 
four miles from High Wycombe, lies Hambleden, 
the birth-place of one among the worthiest of 
England’s Lord High Chancellors — St. Thomas 
Cantelupe; and its goodly parish-church to this 
day keeps two memorials of that holy man — the 
font in which he was baptized, and a doorway 
whose threshold he must have often trodden. 
The font yet stands in its right place. at the 
lowermost west end, and is of the Anglo-Norman 
period, round, deep, and ornamented with the 
interlacing strap-moulding; and its details show 
that it must have been put up at least full fifty 
years before the saint was born: some kind hand 
has lately freed it from all the coats of white- 
wash with which it had so often been besmeared. 
In the west wall of the north cross-isle may be 
seen a low, broad-browed, round-headed door- 
way, now blocked up, which looks as if it had been 
anxiously preserved out of fondness for some 
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cherished remembrances belonging to it; inside, 
the arch is flush with the wall, but, outside, the 
bold dripstone of Anglo-Norman character tells 
that it is even earlier in date than the font. To 


my thinking, the oratory built by Earl Richard | 
at Hambleden was no other than the usual family | 


chapel joined on to the parish-church, as the lords 
of the soil were then wont to do; and that this 
Anglo-Norman doorway belonged to an earlier 
chantry ; and that it was, for especial reasons, 
left untouched when the old chapel was pulled 
down and the new one erected. ‘The careful pre- 
servation, in after times, of this same doorway 
arose, as it seems to me, from a veneration to St. 
Thomas Cantelupe, who, as a child, must have often 
gone through it, ‘and as a priest, while visiting 
home, from neighbouring Oxford, of which univer- 
sity he became Chancellor, he frequently came to 
say his daily Mass, and to pray ; and in after years, 
when Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom and 
Bishop of Hereford, he sometimes sought it for 
those same purposes. This chapel, it is likely, 
was afterwards dedicated under the saint’s name, 
and was the chief resort of pilgrims. 

Hambleden itself is a good specimen of those 
clean, tidy villages nowhere to be found but in 
our own dear England. Its church, which seems 
well cared for, has lately gone through the pro- 
cess, so much to be dreaded, of reparation; it 
will, however, do every archwologue’s heart good 
to learn that, with the slight exception of some 
stained-glass windows on the south side of the 
chancel, quite out of harmony with the beautiful 
east window, everything has been well carried 
out, with thorough true feeling. The architect 
has done his part most conscientiously ; and when 
that frightful, ugly, red brick tower, of as late a 
period as the reign of Orange William, is replaced 
by another more akin, in material and architec- 
ture, to the fine old church, then, and not till 
then, will the work of love be fully wrought at 
Hambleden. D. Rock. 

Brook Green, Hammersmith. 





GREENE. 
(2™ S. x. 292. &c.) 

Queries relating to one branch of this family 
having lately elicited a good deal of information 
from readers of “ N. & Q.,” I would beg to repeat 
a Query published in 1" §. ii. 89., as it has not yet 
met with any reply. 

1. I wish to know who is the present possessor 
of “a fine pedigree of ‘the Greene family penes 
T. Wotton, Esq.,” as stated in “N. & Q.,” 1" S. 
1. 200, ? 


2. I wish to find the birth and parentage of 


He was clerk of the 
About 


John Greene of Enfield ? 
New River Company, and died 1705. 


| parentage of the aforesaid John Greene.” 





1660 (?) he married Elizabeth Myddelton, a 
granddaughter of Sir Hugh, by his son Sir William 
Myddelton ? 

Since this Query was published, in 1850, I have 
gleaned, chiefly from Chancery Suit Depositions, 
(Greene v. Greene, 1709), that in that year Mrs. 
Greene had a sister, Sarah Bland, then a widow, 
aged eighty-three, living near St. George’s church, 
Southwark. ‘That when he married Elizabeth 
Myddelton (whose monument is in the north aisle 
of Enfield church, the arms of Greene of Greene 
Norton being impaled with Myddelton), he was 
“a Spanish merchant of as good credit as any on 
Change”; that he was apprenticed to Mr. Mau- 
rice Twayson, a merchant; and his father, who 
was a counsellor, and very wealthy, went over with 
him to Spain, whence he returned just before his 
father’s death, very rich. He died at the New 
River office, near Puddledock, in the parish of St. 
Andrew Wardrobe: he is supposed to have been 
buried at Enfield (where he had a house in Tur- 
key Street as well as in London), because his wife 
lies there in the church. 

John White, of Enfield, was his cousin german. 

He had an elder brother called Roger, from whom, 
I believe, descended the late Mr. Greene of Doctors’ 
Commons. By his wife, Elizabeth Myddelton, he 
had a son Gyles, who married Mary Soames ; they 
died without issue, and are buried at Dereham. 
The next brother was William Greene (he died 
1738), my great-grandfather. 

As I said before in “N. & Q.,” July 6, 1850, 
“T shall be very thankful to know the birth and 
By the 
kindness of several gentlemen who have tried to 
make him out, I am in possession of everything 


| recorded on monuments, &c., at Navestock; but I 
| cannot graft him into that branch of the family. 


I would also ask, who was Mrs. Ephraim Greene, 


| living 1709, aged sixty ? 


It is probable that the house at the New River 
Head, where the board now hold their meetings, 
was built when Mr. John Greene was the clerk; 
as his arms (a chev. between 3 bucks trippant) 
are represented in the ceiling. 

At his death he possessed four shares in the 
Company —the history of which, as well as of Mr. 
Greene’s descendants, and his second marriage and 


| the issue, I am well acquainted with; but the 





arms of the Bishops of Ely. 


question is, from whom was he descended ? 
H. T. Evuacomse. 


Rectory, Clyst St. George, Topsham. 


Appendix, No, xxxv., to Bentham’s Ely, con- 
tains a letter from the antiquary Cole, on the 
At p. *47. he writes 
of Thomas Greene : — 

“ This Bishop's arms ensigned by a mitre, in the pres- 
bytery at Ely, are thus blazoned. . . . . Azure 3 Bucks 
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trippant Argent: but in my 1S. Notes of Heraldry they 
are Vert, 3 Bucks trippant or.” 

In a window of the Episcopal Palace of Lincoln 
at Buckden were the arms of John Green, bishop 
of that diocese, 1761—1779: Azure, 3 bucks trip- 
pant or. Joseru Rix. 

St. Neots. 





SLESVIG. 
(2™ §. x. 227.) 

In “N. & Q.”"I find a statement frém your cor- 
respondent W. B. of Edinburgh, that the old 
name of Slesvig was Iledeby. ‘This is a mistake, 
by means a town or village, never acountry. The 
old name of Slesvig is Sénder Jylland (South Jut- 
land), which name originated in the thirteenth 
century, and is yet used as a popular name in con- 
tradistinction to Noérre Jylland (North Jutland), 
which is used both as a popular and as an official 
name for what now is called also simply Judland. 
Slesvig became the official name since the sixteenth 
ceatury, and was originally the name only of a 
town, until lately the capital, and situated about 
ten miles from the frontier, between Slesvig and 
Holstein, the old frontiers between Denmark and 
Germany. It was called so from being situated 
at the innermost vig of the fjord SZi, and is stated 
by early writers to have been identical with the 
old Heddeby, Othar’s Hethiim. Ethelwerth says 
that it was the capital of the native country of the 
Angles, and that its name was in Danish Hedeby, 
but in Saxon Shaswick, which statement is re- 
peated by Adam of Bremen, but is scarcely quite 
correct. 
long to two different places about a mile from 
each other. Secondly, why should the neighbour- 
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arisen by enlargement of Sliaswic, and at last 
the whole has been divided in two, the old Had- 
deby remaining where it was, and the new town 
taking the name from the quarter of which it was 
originally only an enlargement. 

The English bay, Germ. Bicht, Dan. Bugt, 
comes from bow, beugen, or biegenbije. Vig is of 
Icelandish vikja, Dan. vige, Germ. weichen, but 
without a corresponding term in English, C. G, 





ALE AND BEER. 
(2" S. x. 229.) 

Tn modern usage the distinction between ale and 
beer is, as A. A. observes, different in different 
parts of the country. But I apprehend that, ori- 
ginally, the distinction was very clearly marked: 

Ale, being a liquor brewed from malt to be 
drunk fresh. 

Beer, a liquor brewed from malt and hops, in- 
tended to keep. 

And hence it is that, even at the present day, 
when malt liquor gets stale, it is said in popular 
language to be beery. 

The distinction that I have pointed out is clearly 
observed in Johnson's Dictionary, where ale is 
defined: “ A liquor made by infusing malt in hot 
water, and then fermenting the liquor.” Beer: 
“Liquor made from malt and hops ;” “ distin- 
guished from ale either by being older or smaller.” 

Ale thus defined answers to the description 


| given by Tacitus (Germania, 23.) of the drink of 


First, the two names yet exist, but be- | 


ing Saxons have given the Danish town a new | 


Danish name? Haddeby is undoubtedly the old 
place: its church is of so great antiquity that it 
may very well be the same stone church erected 
by Ansgarius in the ninth century, when the first 
church there, being the first in the Scandinavian 
countries, had been burnt down. That it really 
was the capital of the old Angles is not unlikely 
to be the fact, as the country north of it as far as 
Flensberg is yet called Angela, and the people 
Angles; but as far as the two names are con- 
cerned the truth seems to be the following : — 
We learn that the great Emperor Henry of 
Germany, returning from a successful invasion 
of Denmark, kept a Saxon colony in Haddeby, 
which possibly has established itself in a part of 
the then large place adjoining the harbour, and 
called Sliasvic ; and thus it may have happened 
that the Saxons in modern Holstein have after- 
wards used this name for the quarter inhabited by 
their countrymen for the whole town. After- 
wards, when a court was established at Gottorp, a 


little north of the town, a new town may have | 
' 


the ancient Germans: “humor ex hordeo aut 
frumento, in quandam similitudinem vini cor- 
ruptus.” The ancient Spaniards had a somewhat 
similar drink, called by them Celia, which Florus 
(ii. 18.) describes as “indigenam ex frumento 
potionem.” 

So far as concerns our own ancestors in the 
Middle Ages much light is thrown on these points 
by the Promptorium Parvulorum. 

The Latin word celia is there applied to new 
ale, called also gyylde, or gile ; which is shown by 
Mr. Albert Way in his note to be synonymous 
with wort. 

The Latin word given for ale is cervisia, and 
the following remark is added: “nota bene, quod 
est potus anglorum.” And such no doubt it was 
till the use of hops became general. 

‘The Latin word given for “bere, a drynke,” is 
“* Hummulina, vel Hummuli potus, aut cervisia hum- 
mulina.” 

There is an ancient rhyme which says : — 

“ Turkeys, Carps, Hops, Piccarel, and Beer, 
Came into England all in one year.” 

The year when all these good things are sup- 
posed to have been introduced, was somewhere in 
the early part of the reign of King Henry VIII. 
But it is evident that as early as 1440, when the 
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Promptorium was compiled, the use of hops was 
not altogether unknown.* Mr. Albert Way sup- 
poses that at that time hopped beer was either im- 
ported from abroad or brewed by foreigners. 
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And this supposition is certainly supported by the | 


Promptorium, where we read : — 

“Horre, sede for beyre. 
traneos.” 

Unhopped ale, liaving no bitter principle, would 
easily run into acetous fermentation, And this is 
the reason why, in old family receipt-books, we 
find that our great-grandmothers were in the 
habit of using alegar, where by the cooks of the 
present day vinegar isemployed. PP. S, Carey. 


Hummulus, secundum ex- 





Ale, the favourite drink of our Saxon fore- 
fathers, has been described as a thick, sweet, un- 


hopped liquor, and as such distinguished from | 


Professor Johnston 


our modern hopped “ beer.” 
“The manifold 


quotes from Gerard as follows: 


| Oxford. 
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a member of their University, and having delivered 
there the famous lectures, upon which he founded 
those Commentaries on the Laws of England 
which are placed in the hands of every legal 
student. To those Commentaries the inscriptions 
on the medals evidently refer, and to the Univer- 
sity which gave them birth. “ Rhedycina” is the 
Latinised form of the ancient British name for 
Your correspondent S. S. will find that 
all Welsh editions of the Bible and Prayer-book 
have the imprint “ Rhidychen;” a word which 
signifies in the Celtic language “ a ford of oxen,” 
or Oxenford, as in old charters, &c. it is called. 
The arms of the bishoprick illustrate this signi- 
fication, representing an ox wading through the 
water. I must leave to some Oxford man to ex- 


| plain the meaning of the letters S. C. in the exer- 


virtues in hops do manifestly argue the whole- | 
someness of beer above ale ;” and conjectures that | 


the origin of this distinction may be due to the 


use of the word beer in the Low Countries, from | 


which hops were introduced. It would appear, 
however, that beer was known in this country, 
and specified as such, before the use of hops; 
which were not imported till 1524, though other 
bitters had supplied their place. 

The designations under which the various quali- 
ties of malt liquors are usually described, must be 
determined by the relative strength of their con- 
stituents; a bushel of malt, for instance, which 
would make 12 gallons of ale, would produce 24 
gallons of beer —the proportion of alcohol con- 
tained in the different samples varying considera- 
bly, according to the quality of liquor required : 
small beer is calculated to contain from one to 


two per cent.; ale, from four to nine per cent. of 


alcohol. Consult Jolly'’s Rural Chemistry. 


F, Purtorrt. 





—Itis a great mistake on the part of the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph to state that the 
first volume has just been published. He proba- 
bly referred to the volume of Notitia: for the large 
edition, which is to be printed in 5 or 6 vols. folio, 
will not be ready for years, and will never be pub- 
lished, but printed for the Emperor of Russia, 
who proposes to present copies to all the — 
libraries of Europe. Ss. W 


Buackstone’s Portrait (2™ §. x. 190.) —I 
am surprised that none of your Oxonian corre- 
spondents have sent you an answer to this Query, 
Mr. Justice Blackstone having been so renowned 


[* See “N, & Q.,” 24 §, ii. passim, — Ev. ] 


M.E.F. 


Trinity Corporation (2™ S. ix. 163.) — Some 
of the entries in Pepys’s Diary, respecting this 
corporate body, may be consulted with advantage 
by Mr. A. J. Dunxix. Among others, under 2nd 
Jan. 1660-1, Pepys says : — 

“This day I left Sir W. Batten and Captain Rider my 
chine of beef for to serve to-morrow at Trinity House, 


gue. 


| the Duke of Albemarle being to be there, and all the rest 


of the Brethren, it being a great day for the reading over 
of their new Charter, which the King hath newly given 
them.” 

I remember, in turning over Pepys’s manu- 
scripts at the Bodleian library, having met with a 
“Copy of the New Charter granted to Trinity 
IIlouse.” It will be found in Rawlinson, A. 185. 
fol. 74. See also two articles on Trinity House in 
Gent. Mag. \xiii. 780.; Ixvii. 514. J. Yeowx tu. 


Campnet or Monzie (2"¢ S. ix. 326.; x. 193.) 
— The descent of the Campbells of Monzie, or 
Laginsheoch, from a younger son of the first ba- 
ronet of Glenorchy, is undoubted. Archibald, the 
first of the branch, was father of Duncan, who 
married Miss Murray, and was grandfather of 
Lord Monzie. Archibald had also a son Robert, 


, | minister at Mulbain, whose son, Col. Alexander 
Copex Srnarticus (2° S, ix. 274. 329.; x. 314) | 


Campbell of Final, greatly distinguished himself 
in the disastrous expedition to Darien (vid. Nisbet's 
Heraldry, i. 196.) Although Mrs. Menzies, who 
was served in 1764 heir to her cousin Capt. James 
Campbell of Monzie, inherited the estate of Loch- 
lam *, it does not appear that she succeeded to that 
of Monzie ; as, soon after, we meet with Mungo 
Campbell of Monzie, whose wite,“a daughter of 
Stewart of Urrard, died in 1771, etat. eighty ; and 
of Capt. Robert Campbell, younger, of Monzie, 
who died unmarried in 1773. Thereafter, James 
Campbell of Monzie married, in 1777, Miss 
Greme of Inchbrakie, and died same year. Can 
Mr. GAttoway, or any correspondent, explain 


* Now in the possession of her descendant Lord Aber- 
cromby. 
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the descent of these individuals? I presume they | 


were the male representatives of the family, and 
that on the death of the last James, in 1777, the 
succession opened to the next heir-male, Col. 
Robert Campbell of Finab, M.P. for Argyllshire, 
the son, I believe, of Col. Alexander Campbell be- 
fore mentioned. Col. Robert was father of Gene- 
ral Alexander Campbell of Monzie, M.P., whose 
son is the present Alexander Campbell of Monzie. 


> > 


be Abe 


Arcunisuor Cranmer (2™ S. x. 210.) — With 
respect to Cranmer’s “ acquiring Church lands,” 
the following passage may be quoted from Ralph 
Morice’s Anecdotes of the Archbishop, recently 
edited by Mr. J. 
the Days of the Reformation (Camden Society, 
1860) : — 

«“... when the Kinge understode that, contrary unto the 
reporte, my lorde of Canterbury hadd purchased no maner 
of landis, his highnes was contente upon the onlie motion 
of doctor Buttes, without my lord of Canterbury’s know- 
ledge, that he shoulde have that abbey in Notyngham- 
shere whiche his wife now enjoyeth, to hym and his 
heires,” 

To which passage the editor has attached the 
following note : — 

“Todd thinks this was a mistake, and that Cranmer’s 
widow enjoyed no abbey in Nottinghamshire, but merely 
the rectories of Aslacton and Whatton, which had be- 
longed to the abbey of W elbeck. (Life of Cranmer, ii. 
513.) There is, however, extant a petition of Thomas 
Cranmer, son of the archbishop, stating that his father had 
purchased of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. the monastery 
of Kirkstall and nunnery of Arthington (Jbid. p. 515.), 
which is perhaps the purchase to which Morice refers.” 

Some correspondent may be able to state the 
dates of those purchases. H. 


G. Nicnors in Narratives of 
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Sir Francis Fortescue (2™ S. x. 248.) — Sir | 


Francis Fortescue, 4th baronet of Salden, died 
9th November, 1729, and was buried in Muresley 
church, Bucks, where there is 2 monument to his 
memory, stating that he died in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. He was disordered in his intel- 
lects, and succeeded his cousin Sir John, in 1717, 
in the baronetey, which is a Scottish creation, 
now vested, it is believed, in the Earl of Fortescue 
as heir male. R. R. 


LreGenpaRy Parntinc (2™ §. x. 47. 97. 138. 
177. 279.) —The Bas Breton word for “iron” is 
houarn, hoarn; and for a “wolf,” bleiz (whence 
the surname Bleiz, and the diminutive Bleidic) ; 
but the name Hervé, which in Bas Bret. assumes 
the form Hoarve, Hoerve, Herve, Hoarne, comes 
from a different root. It is the same with the 
English name Harvey, and is derived from the 
O. G. Harvig, Hervig, — which would translate 
“strong in war.” There was a St. Hervé, who 
was also called Breur (i. e. friar) ; whence a mound 
near Guingamp, in Bretagne, is said to derive its 
name of Mene Bré, R. S. Cuarnock. 


| Bruce brought with him from 
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Bext Inscriptions (2° S. iv. 430.; v. 37. 51.: 
ss 9 ~] ’ . i 
vii. 451., &c.)—In St. Mary's church, St. Neots, 
are eight bells : — 
1. “Grata sit arguta resonens campanula voce, J, 
Eayre fecit. August 28, 1753.” 
2. Was wrote on the old second: “ Johannes est no- 


’ 


man (sic!) meum, August 28, 1753.’ 

3. “I. H. S. Nazarenus Rex iudxorum fili Dei mise. 
rere mei. J. Eayre fecit, 1753.” 

4. “Cum ego vocem mortales attollant Deo. Anno 
Domini 1753.” 

5. “ Ut nos sic homines inter se conueniant. Anno 
Domini 1753.” 

6. “ Omnia fiant ad gloriam Dei. J. Eayre fecit, 
1753.” 

7. “Stephen Scarbrow, Churchwarden. Anno Dom. 


1753. J. Eayre, fecit.” 

&. “ William Day and William Peppercorn, Church- 
wardens. William Dobson, Founder, Downham, Norfolk, 
1832.” 

Joseph Eayre was a bell-founder at St. Neots, 
and afterwards at Leicester. He cast the great 
bell at St. Neots in 1764; but some dispute arose, 
and the parishioners having refused to satisfy his 
claim, he left the debt by his will to the poor of 
the parish ; and figures accordingly on a benefac- 
tion-board in the church as a donor of 1002. to be 
distributed in bread on St. Thomas’s Day. The 
bell was cracked in 1832. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to restore its sound by cutting 
out the crack; and it was afterwards recast at 
Downham. 

Clapham, Bedfordshire : — 

Ist bell. “God save thy Church. 1607.” 

2nd. Same inscription, but the word qOYOQHO te 
versed. 

3rd. “ John Dier made me.” 

ith. “ Richard Chandler made me. 

5th. “Christopher Graye made me. 

The inscriptions in Roman letters on 1, 2, 4, and 
5., in German text on 3. Josepu Rix. 

St. Neots. 


1685.” 
1662.” 


x. 211.) —Mr, 


Missing Scriptures (2™ §. 
Abyssinia three 


copies of the apocryphal prophecy of Enoch ; one 


of which (Bruce’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 422.) was 
deposited in the Bodleian, and was translated and 
published, with an elaborate preliminary disserta- 
tion, by Archbishop Laurence. This translation 
received so much attention as to pass through 
several editions, T. B. Jd. 


Meanina or Lun (2™ S. x. 287.) — Lun was 
the stage name adopted by Rich; hence the allu- 
sion in the couplet from the Rosciad, quoted by 
your correspondent : — 

“ On one side folly sits, by some called fun, 
And on the other his archpatron Lun.” 

The Query, “ why a man should be called Lun 
for his excellent performance of harlequin,” natu- 
rally suggested to M. L. by Park's note, I confess 
my inability to answer. Cartes WYLIE. 
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Master or Epinsurcu Hicu Scuoon (2" §S, 
x. 268.) — 

« 1633. June.—Mr. John Adamson, the Principal of 
the Ministry; Mr. William Drummond, of Hawthornden ; 
and Mr. Thomas Crawford, Master of the High School, 
devised the pageants and composed the speeches for the 
reception of Charles the First in Edinburgh.”—MS. note 


by Geo. Chalmers in my copy of Crawford's History of 


the University of Edin. 1808. 
J. O. 
Thomas Crawford, author of a History of the 
University of Edinburgh, was elected to the oftice 
of head-master of the Edinburgh High School in 
February, 1630. He took a very active part in 
the arrangement of the pageant, and in the pre- 
paration of the speeches delivered on the occasion 
of the entrance of Charles I. into Edinburgh in 
1633. An account of the King’s visit is to be 
found in Crawford’s History of the University of 
Edinburgh. In December, 1640, he resigned the 
head-mastership on his appointment to the offices 
of Regent in Philosophy and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University, which he held with great 
reputation till his death in 1662. See History of 
the High School of Edinburgh, by William Steven, 
D.D., Edinb. 1849, pp. 49—57. Anevs. 
Dublin. 


Jacobite Honours (2"* S. x. 102. 215.) — 

16—. Baron Kilpec, Walter Pye, the then re- 
presentative of the family of Pye, of Kilpec Castle, 
in the Mynde Park, Hierefordshire ; which ancient 
property, after three or four centuries’ tenure, 
he sold, and died abroad. 

In compliance with R. R.’s request, I beg to 
contribute this addition to the supplied list. 

Joun JAMES. 

Before seeing D.’s communication in relation to 
Jolin Caryll, L had discovered my mistake in in- 
serting a Lord Carlyll among the Scottish Jaco- 
bite peers. By the addition of an Z I had changed 
the name into that of an ancient Scottish family ; 
whereas I should have inserted among the Eng- 
lish titular nobles “ Lord Caryll, John Caryll,” so 
created by James IT. soon after his abdication. I 
may add, that I did not intend to assign the date 
of 1759 to his creation, but on the contrary, being 
ignorant of the year, I left it blank. I have only 
prefixed the date of creation where I was aware 
of it. I may also correct an error as to General 
Sarsfield’s elevation to the earldom of Lucan. In- 
stead of 1690, this did not take place till a year 
or two after. Rh. R. 


Mipwire’s Dirroma.—J. G. N., in his Note 
(2S. x. 144.), furnishes some information “ of 
the state of man-midwifery and surgery in the 
towns of Manchester and Leicester respectively,” 
in the eighteenth century. It may be mentioned, 
as perhaps throwing a little farther light on one 
of the branches noticed, that, during the period 
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referred to, the obstetric art in Scotland was much 
practised by women, some of whom qualified them- 
selves for the profession by a regular course of 
study at the University of Edinburgh, and I be- 
lieve also at that of Glasgow. I have before me 
the diploma granted to one who was highly re- 
spected for her estimable qualities and useful at- 
tainments, and who died at a very advanced age. 
It is an elegantly engraved document, headed by 
a portrait of “ Mauriceau” (?), bearing : — 

“ These are to Certifie, That Mrs. Hope, Midwife, At- 
tended three Courses of my Lectures upon the Theory 
and Practice of Midwifery, by which Means She had an 
opportunity of Seeing and Operating in all the different 
Sorts of Births, as Witness my Hand and Seal at Edin, 
this 234 day of June, 1758, Thomas Young, Professor of 
Midwifery in the University of Edin'.” 

The diploma is accompanied by a Memorandum 
Book for Midwives, by the Professor, of 28 pages 
18mo., who states, among other instructions, in his 

-reface : — ' 

* Your application in this way will be the most effec- 
tual method of acquiring the knowledge which is neces- 
sary for people of your profession; but you are not to 
expect, that in your sphere of education, you ever can be 
qualified to practise physic. You may do service in slight 
disorders where gentlemen of liberal education are not, or 
cannot be consulted: but whenever there is danger, do 
not be fool-hardy enough to rely on your own judgment: 
insist then on more assistance, as you regard the safety 
of those committed to your care, and your own reputa- 
tion; which one failure, through too great confidence in 
your own skill, may ruin.” 

The sound advices of the Professor were not, 
however, always strictly followed ; and both in the 
curative and obstetric arts many old-wives’ nos- 
trums —some of them of a very ridiculous descrip- 
tion—were in vogue. No doubt a variety of 
these instances arose from the scarcity of proper 
medical men in the country to consult, and also 
from a wish of accommodation to the prejudices 
and relief of the patients, who often put more 
faith in the prescriptions of the midwife than the 
doctor. The now comparatively more enlightened 
state of the public mind, and the profusion of 
medical skill to be found almost everywhere, ap- 
pear nearly to have undermined and set aside this 
class of women; and in travelling about, is ex- 
tremely seldom to be seen the old-fashioned, un- 
pretending little sign-board, such as of ‘ Mrs. 
, Midwife and Ladies’ Nurse.” G. N. 


Cromwett (2™ §. x. 267.) — This office of 
royal cupbearer would appear to have been in the 
family of Sir Oliver Cromwell, the Protector’s 
uncle, and probably conferred by King James, in 
1603, in his triumphant progress South. Old Mon- 
nipennie thus relates the reception and princely 
liberality of the Huntingdon knight to his royal 
visitor : — 

“ The 24 day (April), his Majestie removed to Hinch- 
inburgh, the house of Sir Oliver Crumwell ... . Then 
his Majestie rode towards Huntingtoun, where the Baillies 











of the towne met him, delivering him the sword with an 
oration: his Majestie delivered the Sword to Southampton 


| 


to bee borne, who carried the same to the house of Sir | 


Oliver Crumwell, where his entertainment was bountifull 
and noble, and heere some of the Vniversitie of Cam- 
bridge attended his Majestie, where one of them deli- 
vered him a learned oration in Latine, welcoming his 
Majestie, intreating the Confirmation of their priviledges, 
which his Majestie most willingly granted.” 

“ Heere,” continues the antient Chronicler, “ Sir Oliver 
Crumweil presented him with a faire Cup of Gold, a goodly 


horse, deepe-mouthed hounds, swift Haulkes of excellent | 


wings, bestowing gold liberally amongst the King’s offi- 
cers.” — The Abridgment of the Scots Chronicles, 12mo., 
Edin. 1633. 

Monnipennie does not say so, but the fair infer- 
ence from this is, that upon presentation of the 
gold cup, the loyal Sir Oliver was then and there 
dubbed Royal Cupbearer by the gratified monarch ; 
and that the Oliver Cromwell who bore that oflice 
in 1648, was his son and successor, or, if without 
nearer kin, his more celebrated nephew. J.O. 


Tue Mepictrnat Virtues or Sripers’ Wes. 
—(2™¢ S. x. 138.)—In reference to the remark of 
Dr. Munx on the want of a complete history of 
the animal substances which have been employed 


as remedies by the public or the faculty, I may | 


mention a work published in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which was probably at that period a very 
complete compendium of animal remedies. It 1s 
entitled, Gulielmi Vanden Bossche Leodii Historia 
Medica, 4to. Bruxellaz, 1639. This volume pro- 
fesses to be a compilation from the works of some 
140 authors, whose names head the text. The 
plan pursued by the author is to devote one 
chapter to the description of the animal, illus- 
trating the same by a very graphic woodcut, and 
the next to the medicinal virtues of the various 
parts of its body. Some eighty animals are thus 
very thoroughly dissected. 

The styptic property of the spider's web is 


healing of a wound. It is added — 


“ Preeterea scribunt quidam (ut ipse Galenus refert) 
Aranex telam i phiegmone tueri summe cutis ulcera.” 


To the bodies, and to the eggs of the spiders, 


the author attributes the property of dispersing | 


white specks (albugines) in the eye. I believe 


the book is scarce. X. | 


West Derby. 


Turrry’s Rive to Yorx (2™ S. ix. 433.)— 
The following version of this story is from the 
Memoirs of Charles Lewis, Baron de Poilnitz 
(54th Letter, dated London, May 4, 1733), vol. ii. 
p- 457, 1739: — 

“ As the Highwaymen are so artful in committing Rob- 
beries, they are much more so in escaping Justice. A 
Highwayman, who had also committed a Murder near 
London, some Years ago, rode fifty French Leagues that 
day, upon the same Horse. When he came to the Place 
where he thought himself safe, he took out his Watch; 
and shewing it to the People of the Inn where he sat up, 


[24 S. X. Our. 27. ¢0 


I call you to witness, said he, that at such an Hour I came 
hither, and I desire you to give me a Certificate of it ip 
Writing. They gave him one accordingly, which Piece of 
Paper saved his Life: for when he was apprehended, bis 
Judges being ‘assured that he was the Murderer, were 
just going to condemn him, when he asked them, At what 
o'clock the Murder was committed ? The Judges having 
told him the Hour, How come you to think, said he, that 
*ticas possible for me to be guilty of the Crime of which yon 
accuse me, when I was that very Day fifty Leagues from 
the Place where *twas committed? The Judges, thinking 
it out of the Power of Man to be there, and so far off too, 
in that Time, set the Culprit at Liberty. Mean time, the 
President being persuaded he was guilty, ask’d him pri- 
vately how it was; and the Highwayman, after having 
made him promise to keep the Secret, confessed the Fact,” 


C.P.J. 


Arcupracons or Dustin (2™ S, x. 229.)— 
The following fragments may help to assist Anupa 
in his researches. They are taken from the Ma- 
triculation Register of Trin. Coll., Dublin, a copy 
of which to 1735 is in my possession, and which 
sometimes proves useful in genealogical inquiries : 

“ 1661, Maii 6. Pupillus, Michel Delane, Schol. Com, 
Parens, [fil] Henrici Chiliarche, tas. 20 annor. Natus, 
Londini. Educat. Kinsale, sub Decano Boyle. ‘Tutor, Pat. 
Sheridan.” 

I cannot find the name Hawley. Could Halley 
in the following extract be a mistake ? Such might 
very likely occur : — 

“ 1665. Junii 9. Pupillus Thomas Halley Pens. Parens. 
Mathiz fil. tas 18. Annér. Natus, Rochii Com. Ebora- 
cenis. Educat. Derry, sub. Mrd. Palmer. ‘Tutor. Georgius 
Walker.” 

The first matriculated student enrolled in this 
Register is “ Guliclmus Wentworth Eques Nobilis 
Commens. Soc. &c. Dies Mensis Januarii duo- 
decim 1637.” R.C 

Cork. 

Allow me to refer Anuna for some information 
respecting Michael Delaune and Thomas Hawley, 


noticed, also its power of retarding the too rapid | to- Archdeacon Cotton's very valuable Fusti Ec- 


B. E. S. 


Josera D—— (2"¢ S. x. 229.)—There can be 
no doubt that the letter D is a misprint: the let- 
ter should be C, i. e. Joseph Cottle, whose poem, 
Malvern Hills, contains the lines cited in Lamb's 
letter to Coleridge of Dec. 27, 1800. In the 4th 
edition of Malvern Hills, there is a slight variation 


clesia Hibernice, vol. v. p. 114. 


| or two; the lines read thus: — 


| poem of Alfred. 


“ How long, and steep, and dreary the ascent! 
Tt needs the evidence of close deduction 
To know that ever I shall reach the height.” 
The “ guinea epic,” it is probable, was Cottle’s 
Mr. Cottle was the friend of 
Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb; and whatever 
may be thought of his poetry now, it then had the 
commendation of his three contemporaries. Much 
in relation to the intercourse Mr. Cottle main- 
tained with this distinguished triumvirate, may be 
found in his Early Recollections, chiefly relating 
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w S. T. Coleridge, 2 vols. 8vo., 1837; a second 
edition of which has since been published, con- 
taining a letter to him from Southey, dated April 
90, 1808. As this letter reflects great honour 
both on the Laureat and his friend, an extract 
may not be inappropriate. Southey writes thus :— 
“Do you suppose, Cottle, that I have forgotten those 
trae and most essential acts of friendship which you 
showed me when I stood most in need of them? Your 
house was my house when I had no other. The very 
money with which I bought my wedding-ring, and paid 
my marriage fees, were supplied by you. It was with 
your sisters I left Edith during my six months’ absence, 
and for the six months after my return; it was from you 
that I received, week by week, the little on which we 
lived, till I was enabled to live by other means. It is not 
the settling of a cash account that can cancel obligations 
like these. You are in the habit of preserving your let- 
ters; and if you were not, I would intreat you to preserve 
this, that it might be seen hereafter. 
never Was & more generous or kinder heart than yours; 
and you will believe me when I add, that there does not 
live that man upon earth whom I remember with more 
gratitude and more affection. My head throbs, and my 
eyes burn with these recollections. Good night! my dear 
old friend and benefactor. R. 8.” 


Mr. Cottle died at his residence, Firford House, 
near Bristol, June 7, 1853, in the eighty-fourth 


year of his age. » a 2 
Sisautak Baptisman Names (2"* S. x. 56. 
120.) — 
“Tawin. Mr. Sabbath Clark. He had been constant | 


ninister of this parish for nigh upon sixty years. He 
carried Puritanism in his very name, by which his good 
father intended he should bear the memorial of God's 
Holy Day. This was a course that,some in those times 
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Sure I am there | 


affected, baptizing their children Reformation, Discipline, | 


&c, as the affections of their parents stood engaged. 
this they have sufficiently suffered from profane wits, and 
this worthy person did so in particular.”— List of Ejected 
Ministers in Calamy’s Abridgement of Baxter's Life and 
Times, ii, 130. 


It may interest Ma. Tayztor and W. P. L. to 
know that the names of all three daughters of 
Job were current only fifteen years ago in the 
parish of ‘Tor Mohun, Devonshire. That of Je- 
mima had then but recently been inscribed, where 
it may still be seen, on a headstone in the singu- 
larly interesting cemetery of the parish church. 
Kerez was, and probably is to this day, the name 
of the mistress of the Torquay National School 
for girls. And Keziah was the name of the 
teacher of the Torquay National School for in- 
fants. What is perhaps the most curious part of 
these circumstances remains to be told, viz. that 
the two schoolmistresses worked under the same 
roof, and that their appointments were made by 
he same incumbent, in the person of the under- 
signed. Joun JAMES, 

Avington. 


Rep Hor Guns (2™ S. x. 146.)—There is no 
doubt whatever that cast-iron, long submerged in 


For | 


| we should read “ punning it thus?” 
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! 
the sea, will, on being exposed to atmospheric air, 


become hot even to redness, and sometimes fall to 
pieces. Such was the case with some iron guns 
which formed part of the armament of one of the 
vessels of the Armada, sunk off the Island of 
Mull; and the cast-iron balls with which some of 
the guns of the “* Mary Rose,” sunk off Spithead, 
temp. Henry VIII, were loaded. Mr. Wilkinson, 
in his Engines of War, remarks, p. 242. : — 

“Tt is also an extremely curious fact, that the cast- 
iron gratings which have been long immersed in the 


| porter backs or vats of large London breweries, possess 


the same property of becoming hot on exposure to the 
atmosphere when the porter is drawn off, for the purpose 
of cleaning them.” 
W. J. Bernuarp Smiru. 
Temple. 


Pun (2 S. x. 248, 299.) —In illustration of 
Nares’ derivation of this word from the Saxon 
punian, to beat, we may refer to Troilus and Cres- 
sida (Act II. Se. 1.) where Thersites says to 
Ajax _— 

“He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a 
sailor breaks a biscuit.” 

Is it not just possible that in Hamlet (Act I. 
Se. 3.):— 
“Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrase 

Roaming it thus,” 

If so, this 
would be an example of the word ina state of 
transition from its original to its derivative mean- 
ing. N. M. F. 

I see that your correspondent Irnurret quotes 
Todd's derivation of this word (viz. from the An- 


| glo-Saxon adjective fegn) without sign of disbe- 


| signifies a musical air. 


lief. This, however, is not the derivation of the 
word. It is one of the many Irish vocables im- 


E. H. A. | ported into England by English soldiers or by 


natives of the Pale. ‘The word itself in its true 
Gathelian form is fonn (pronounced fun), and 
It is easy to see that 


| Englishmen in Ireland, hearing probably more 





often the exquisite lively airs of the country, as- 
sociated the Irish word exclusively with a sense 
of vivacity. 

The subject of Irish words which have been in- 
corporated into the English language is a curious 
one that has never yet attracted attention. The 
words are numerous, e.g. Tory, twig (in the sense 
of understanding), bother, galore, fogy, brag, &c. 
The Scotch also have their braw, &c. 

H. C. C., F.S.A. 


“ Sir William Dawes, Archbishop of York, was very 
fond of apun. His clergy dining with him, for the first 
time after he had lost his Lady, he told them he feared 
they did not find things in so good order as they used to 
be in the time of poor Mary; and looking extremely sor- 
rowful, added with a deep sigh—‘ She was indeed Mare 
pacificum.” A curate who pretty well knew what she 
had been, called out: ‘Aye, my Lord, but she was Mare 
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mortuum first.’ Sir William gave him a living of 3004. 
per annum within two months afterwards.” — Cutting 
from the Edinburgh Advertiser newspaper of 1796. 


G. N. 
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